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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——= 


RINCE MILANO, of Servia, declared war on July 1, in a long 

proclamation, in which he states that the situation has become 
intolerable, that the Turks have surrounded Servia with a strong 
army, that Bashi-Bazouks have made incursions into the country, 
and that all offers to Constantinople have been rejected. He 
intended to remain faithful to the principle of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, but called on all Christians in Turkey to aid 
Servia, as the representative of civilisation in the East. He directs 
his people to respect Austrian territory, and informs them that the 
Bosnians and Herzegovinians will aid them, as will Prince Nikita, 
‘my, heroic brother,” and the Bulgarians, while ‘‘ one may expect” 
that the Greeks will not remain long absent from the field of 
battle. The proclamation is too long to be impressive, but it is, 
in the main, true, and contains ample justification for the war. 
The demands rejected by Constantinople were, of course, 
demands that the sufferings of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians 
should be ended by their addition to the States of Servia and 
Montenegro. 


Prince Nikita, whose character was so nearly slandered away 
by the telegraphic bulletins, declared war on the 2nd inst., in a pro- 
clamation, in which he alleges that he had avoided war for a 
whole year, in deference to the European Powers; that he had 
trusted in the efforts of Europe to secure reforms; that the 
Berlin Note had, in obedience to reasons of high policy, been 
withdrawn ; that he had no longer any hope, and that it was, 
therefore, impossible to restrain the desire of his people to assist 
their suffering brethren. He had been promised the assistance of 
‘‘ my chivalric brother of Servia,” and mieant to fight in concert 
with him, According to ancient tradition, three shots were 
fired at Cettinge, to announce a declaration of war, and on 
the following day the Prince left, accompanied by 15,000 
men. His march is still obscure, but according to the latest 
accounts, he is pressing towards Mostar, and has defeated the 
Turks at Gatschko, but no statement as to details is as yet worth 
much. It appears to be certain, however, that the Christian 
Albanians, with whom Nikita is all-powerful, have risen, and we 
imagine that the fighting reported as existing round Podgoritza 
is an Albanian, not a Montenegrin affair. Thé Prince would 
want every armed man for very different work. 








The lying on all sides is stupendous, and we offer the following 
only as a statement reconcilable with the principal alleged facts :— 
On the 3rd inst., a Servian column, marching to the eastward, 
entered Bulgaria by the valley of the Timok, but sustained at 
Saichar a check from the Pasha in command at Widdin, which 
arrested its progress. General Tchernaieff, however, with the 
main body of the Servians, slipping south-east, eluded the 
Turkish force at Nissa, and was, by the latest accounts, marching 
towards Sofia through Pirot, the object being to seize the 
railway, which is the key to the Turkish communications with 
Constantinople. He had, by the latest accounts, reached Pirot. 
At the same time, a second corps, marching directly south, 
reached Sienevatz, separating the Turks at Nissa from the 
Turks at Mostar; while a fourth column, marching westward, 


though this is partly denied. The central idea appears to be to 
cut off the Turkish communications with Constantinople, and 
compel them to fight for their existence, while Bosnia and the 


64 | Herzegovina are completely occupied by Servian and Montenegrin 


columns, reinforced by the insurgents. It will be some days before 


868 | the result of the total movement is known with any accuracy. 


Mr. E. Jenkins made a great effort on Monday to induce the 
Government to explain its Turkish policy, and managed to com- 
mence an irregular debate. Mr. Disraeli declared that the papers 
explaining the action of the Government would be laid upon the 
table as speedily as possible, the principal cause of delay being, as 
he affirmed subsequently, the necessity of consulting foreign Powers, 
who might otherwise be annoyed by the appearance of certain 
papers. Mr. Disraeli took the occasion to ask the House to trust the 
papers, and not the anonymous letters of ‘‘own correspondents” 
sprinkled over Europe. His first reply called up Mr: Bright, who 
urged him to explain himself further, intimated a dread of drifting 
into war as we had done in 1854, and asserted that no consider- 
able party would support the Government in backing up Turkish 
rule, even by moral means. He reiterated his belief that the 
Crimean war was “unjust in its beginning, disastrous in its 
course, and ignominious in its conclusion.” Mr. Fawcett followed, 
with the remark that the House of Commons ought to be con- 
sulted as well as foreign Powers, while Lord Hartington urged 
that the House was most anxious to know what British policy had 
been. The entire discussion left an impression that the House 
is becoming tired of the reticence of the Government. 


The House of Commons discussed and carried the second reading 
of the University of Cambridge Bill on Thursday night, when, by 
previous arrangement, it was agreed that Members who wished to 
speak on the principles of the University of Oxford Bill should 
be at liberty todoso. And certainly the most remarkable speeches 
delivered had more reference to Oxford than to Cambridge,— 
probably because there is more agreement at Cambridge as to 
what is wanted and what is to be done there, than there is at 
Oxford. Dr. Playfair made a remarkable speech, to show 
how little the popular value for a University really depends 
on the emoluments to be gained there, Oxford, which has a 
net income of about £400,000, and Edinburgh one of less 
than a seventeenth part of that sum (£23,000), drawing about the 
same number of students (rather over 2,000 annually); and he 
maintained that if the English Universities would but adapt their 
teaching to the wants of the people, as the Scotch do, they could 
get any number of students, without luring them by money rewards, 
and devote far more money to genuinely educational purposes. But 
for the most part, the Radicals turned Conservatives the moment 
‘they donned their academic togas,” as Dr. Playfair truly remarked, 
and rose in arms, with Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Goschen, and Sir C. 
Dilke at their head, in defence of the ‘‘idle Fellowships.” Indeed, 
they compelled the Government to declare, what indeed they seemed 
only too ready to declare, that they did not intend the Commis- 
sioners to deal at all roughly with the ‘‘idle Fellowships,” but, on 
the contrary, very tenderly. For our own parts, we should be very 
sorry to see all the ‘‘idle Fellowships ” abolished, but to regard 
these ‘ retrospective ” prizes as in any sense educational endow- 
ments, like the ‘‘ prospective” prizes or scholarships, is, we are 
convinced, a serious blunder. Unquestionably these Fellowships 
ought to be greatly retrenched, and a much larger part of their 
income devoted to strictly educational uses than there is any 
chance of being so devoted, by a House of Commons which con- 
tains 225 graduates of Uxford and Cambridge. 


Probably the most remarkable speech of the night was Mr. 
Grant Duff's, who maintained that the chief fault of the present 
system of education at Oxford was that it was too much con- 
cerned with words, and too little with things; and who was one of 
the few to advocate emphatically,—perhaps even too strongly,— 








the claims of original learning and research to a full acknow- 
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ledgment in any University worthy of the name. It was pro- 
bably half a joke when he suggested, with Professor Max Miiller, 
that there ought to be separate Professorships of the Teutonic 
languages, of the Celtic languages, of the Neo-Latin languages, 
of the Semitic languages, of Persian, of Zend, of the Egyptian 
languages, and of Chinese coupled, if possible, with the Tartar 
and Mongol languages,—for it is obvious that that would tend 
to occupy the Universities still more with words, as distinguished 
from things,—while even the atmosphere of learning and research 
is not of its highest use, when it is an atmosphere which hardly 
one of the ordinary members of a University is competent to 
breathe. But Mr. Grant Duff brought out very powerfully the 
immense importance in a University of cultivating the spirit 
of true learning even more carefully than that of true teaching 
which can always, as it is a self-recompensing thing, look out fairly 
well for itself. Only let it be learning which will really influence 
the teaching, not learning which is hermetically sealed from all 
those who most need its influence. 








The fall in silver threatens to become still more severe. The 
Government bills on India were sold this week at 1s. 64d. the rupee, 
and exchange has fallen to 1s, 63d., while the metal still tends 
decidedly downwards. A fall of that amount, if prolonged, 
would cost the Government of India £4,000,000 a year in exchange 
alone, and would for the time derange all Indian trade, and we see 
no sound reason why it should not be prolonged. Nothing can raise 
the price of silver except a new demand for it, and of such demand 


pondent has been allowed to warn the Left that they are going too 
far. A speech made at a Cabinet Council bythe President has 
been reported to him, doubtless that it may influence the Oppo- 
sition. The Marshal, it is said, addressed M. de Marcére, Minister 
of the Interior, very abruptly, told him that he had no majority, 
and bade him warn the Left that if his Ministers were driven 
out, he would not seek new ones in their ranks. If they 
wanted a Dissolution they should have one, and this time ‘‘no 
one shall shelter himself under my name,” for ‘‘ he had confidence 
in the country.” M. de Marcére, rather startled, asked if the 
Marshal wished for his portfolio ; but the Marshal replied that 
he had no wish of the kind, but would not go below M. de 
Marcére. Cabinet speeches of that kind are only reported with 
an object, which, in this instance, is to warn the Left. 


The Military Committee of the French Senate has paid a high 
compliment to M. de Freycinet, M. Gambetta’s War Minister at 
Tours and Bordeaux. M. de Freycinet has been attacked for five 
years as the author of the all the defeats of the French after 
Sedan, and has never been able to obtain a hearing for his ideas 
of reorganisation. Last week, however, the Committee on Army 
Administration, having to elect a Reporter on the Army Bill, 
elected M. de Freycinet, and in spite of the bitter opposition of 
General de Cissey, persisted in the nomination. Eight of the 
military officers on the Committee voted for him, and he was 
elected by a majority of eleven to six, one vote being thrown 
away. It is believed that this appointment is significant of a 


there is no evidence anywhere. A great increase in Indian ex-| growing distrust for some arrangements of the Staff, but its 
ports would enhance the price, but the fall tends to reduce ex- | principal importance is the evidence it affords that M, Gambetta’s 
port, by rendering all speculation so extremely uncertain. No| men are coming to the front. 


trade can be prosperous while the currency in which its calcula- 
tions are made may alter in value four per cent. within a week, and 
fifteen per cent, within a twelvemonth. Nor, we are bound to add, 
can we see any conclusive evidence that twenty-five per cent. below 
par isthe limit of the fall. Silver at 30d. the ounce will still pay 
the Nevada miners, and that would mean that the rupee was 
worth just a shilling. At this rate, the Indian silver bonds will 
be nearly unsaleable, and every one dependent on remittances 
from Asia will be half-ruined. 


The Sioux tribe of Indians would appear to be in considerable 


danger. That tribe claims the Black-Hills country, the mineral 
region which the United States Government has been trying to 
buy, and believing their rights threatened by the settlers, 
assembled on Little Horn River in considerable numbers. 
General G. A. Custer, hearing of this, set out on 25th June 
with the 7th U.S. Cavalry to attack the Indians. He was led, 
with five troops, numbering 350 men, into an ambuscade in 
a ravine, and the whole body were slaughtered to a man. 


Mr, Sclater-Booth on Tuesday introduced the first national |The Indians then surrounded his second in command, Major 
budget of local taxation. It appears that while the United | Reno, but he joined his reserves and escaped. The incident has 
Kingdom owes £750,000,000, or ten years’ revenue, the local | created a profound sensation in the Union, and will, doubtless, 
bodies owe £92,000,000, or, say, three years’ revenue, and this | be held to justify the complete expulsion of the Sioux from the 
amount shows an urgent tendency to increase. The local bodies, | Black-Hills territory. ‘The news will not be unwelcome in many 
for example, have borrowed £11,000,000 within the last twelve | quarters, where this mineral region is believed to be very rich, 
months. One-half of this indebtedness is due to the Metropolitan | and where most determined efforts to remove the Indians have 
Board of Works and the Councils of the great cities, and much | already been made. 


of the money is profitably invested, but still there is abundant 


The Times, anxious to prove that Mr. Disraeli’s sneers at news- 


evidence of a readiness to spend, and much need that} paper information are inaccurate, publishes the text of the famous 


Parliament should look into the matter. 
that the Municipalities should be 


It may be urged | Berlin Note, to which the British Government refused to adhere. 
allowed to borrow as| 1; is, if carefully read, a very serious document. It announces to 


much as they like, and become insolvent if they choose, Turkey that the ‘Christian Powers” feel themselves obliged 


but very heavy local taxation might seriously injure a |, 


o prevent a recurrence of the events at Salonica, which 


district long before the point of insolvency had been reached. | threaten to reproduce themselves at Smyrna and Constan- 


London could pay interest on £100,000,000, but if London had | , 


inople, by a general understanding concerning the de- 


to pay it for wasted money, its prosperity would be seriously spatch of ships-of-war to the menaced points, and by the 
affected. Town Councillors, like all other functionaries, are the | j..ye of combined instructions to their Naval commandants, It 
better for believing that their proceedings are closely observed in | siirms that guarantees must be taken for the thorough execution 


Parliament. 


of the reforms arranged between the Powers and the Porte, and 


A suspicion long entertained by the Italian Government that | with this view insists, ‘‘ with all the energy which ought to belong 
the brigands in Sicily were aided by men of much higher rank | to the united voice of the Great Powers,” on an armistice of two 
has recently been confirmed. An informer betrayed the cele- | months. During this time, the Turkish Government would main- 
brated brigand Sajeva, and on June 24 he was seized sitting in a | tain the refugees seeking their homes, and the delegates of the 


farmhouse, about three miles from Girgenti, with five companions, | I 
before a table covered with fine wines and cigars. Three of the | t 


-owers would watch over the execution of the reforms. Should 
he armistice produce no result, the Powers would decide on other 


brigands turned out to be “the two Cavalieri Trainiti and the | and more effective steps, in the interest of the general peace. 
Baronello Celauro,” men mixing in the best society of the island, | This Note, if accepted, would have obliged Europe to undertake 


and it is supposed, paid by the brigands for giving them informa- | t 


he internal government of the disturbed Turkish provinces, 


tion, The existence of even one such confederate immensely | besides conferring on the Powers vague rights of occupation 
increases the difficulties of the police, as the brigands }/ whenever a Turkish port was threatened with a religious riot. It 


receive early information of any intended capture. 


It is| was, therefore, very prudently rejected by Lord Derby, as 


believed that the Neapolitan Camorra, and the Society which has | involving consequences which it would be quite impossible to fore- 


so long terrorised Ravenna, have always numbered some men of | s 


ee. But in the interests of the Christians, while rejecting the Note, 


position and cultivation in their ranks, a bad sign for the State, as | he should have supported the proposal, always before the Porte, 


it shows that the power of social opinion has become inoperative. | t 


The French Ministry and the Left are quarrelling over the 
Municipal Bill, the Left wanting that all Mayors, except in 


o raise the disturbed districts into the position of a vassal State, 


under a Christian Hospodar. 


The Government declared on Wednesday, through Lord 


Paris, should be elected by the Councils, and the Ministry | Sandon, their intention to support the Recorder of London’s Bill 
wishing to retain the power of nominating them in important | for enabling the Medical Corporations and the Universities, if 
places. Several compromises have failed, and the Times’ corres-! they chose, to admit women to the practice of the medical 
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profession, ‘taking care to make it clear that the Bill was per- 
missive and not compulsory, and that women were not to be 
admitted to the governing bodies of the Corporations or 
the Universities.” That isa great step, as far as it goes, though 
Lord Sandon admitted that there would be no hope of passing 
Mr. Russell Gurney’s Bill this Session. Still, what is the reason of 
this Conservative fanaticism for permissive legislation? You 
might almost as well leave a county or a borough to decide whether 
women should be admitted to vote for its Parliamentary repre- 
sentative or not, as leave it to the Medical Corporations and 
the Universities to decide whether women should be allowed to 
qualify themselves for the medical profession or not. It is a 
question of general policy, which cannot be rightly determined 
one way at one place and another way at another, any more 
than the question whether women should return Members of 
Parliament or not. 


The Government are at least adverse to permissive legislation 
in the case of proposals for the increase of the Episcopate. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Cross declared his conviction that such a 
Bill as Mr. Beresford Hope’s,—bequeathed to him, as it seems, 
by the late Lord Lyttelton,—should not be proceeded with, but 
that a moderate increase of the Episcopate should be proposed, 
on Government responsibility, and settled definitely by Act of 
Parliament, and not left to the machinery of ‘Orders in 
Council,” or any other which does not directly challenge the 
judgment of Parliament. This is very wise,—Mr. Cross is 
nearly always wise,—but why is not the same sound principle 
applied in other cases? The question whether a particular 
locality wants another bishop or not, is, after all, surely a more 
local one, than the question whether well-qualified women ought 
to be admitted to the register as physicians or not ? 





Yesterday week, during the discussion on Mr. Butt’s Home- 
rule motion for ‘‘ a Select Committee to inquire into the nature and 
extent of the grounds of the demand made by a large proportion of 
the Irish people for the restoration to Ireland of an Irish Parlia- 
ment,” Mr. P. J. Smyth, the Member for Westmeath, astonished and 
delighted the House with a speech of considerable rhetorical force 
and beauty, very well delivered, against the unmeaning com- 
promise of Home-rule, and in favour of an independent Legis- 
lature such as Ireland had between 1782 and the Act of Union. 
Ireland, according to Mr. Smyth, has no love for federalism. He 
ridiculed a solution which should attempt to draw the impossible 
distinction between internal and Imperial affairs. A local body 
which should always be wrangling with the Imperial Legislature 
whether the control of the lines of railway, the encouragement of 
native industry by bounties or protective duties, the establish- 
ment or disestablishment of religion, the formation of a national 
militia or police, were within its control, or belonged to the larger 
Legislature, would not be an Irish Parliament at all, and it was an 
Irish Parliament that Ireland demanded. The Colonies knew 
nothing of such federation. ‘One by one they had seen their 
dependencies come forth like stars from the darkness, and assume 
the position of self-governing States.” That was the position 
Ireland had held, and which she again demanded. ‘He would 
rather that Ireland should sleep on for three-quarters of a century 
more, than that she should accept this scheme of federation, and 
with her own hand efface her title to independence, which was 
her indefeasible right. Mr. Smyth was cheered as no speaker has 
been cheered this Session when he sat down, and really his view 
‘was as much the common-sense as the eloquent view. Mr. 
Butt’s motion was rejected by a majority of 230 (291 to 61), Mr. 
Smyth himself, however, not voting in either lobby. 


A Scotch deputation went up last week to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Lord Henry Lennox) to urge a curious suit. 
The First Commissioner has the control of Scotch public 
buildings, and he had refused to sanction an inscription in the 
porch of the church at Dunfermline to the effect that ‘‘ the Rev. 
Thomas Gillespie was deposed by the General Assembly for 
refusing to take part in the forced settlement of a minister at 
Inverkeithing in 1752.” The deputation, which spoke on behalf of 
the Presbyterian Synod, urged that this was merely matter of 
historical fact, and there could be no reason why it should | 
not be publicly recorded. Lord Henry explained that he | 
had objected to it only as of a nature to excite unkindly feel- 
ings, and that this view had been taken of it by many who had 
urged him not to sanction it, but that he was much impressed by 


identify themselves so very passionately with what their prede- 
cessors did a century and a quarter ago as to give Lord Henry 
Lennox much cause for anxiety. The “ solidarity” of our ecclesi- 
astical institutions in all ages is hardly complete enough to make 
even Scotchmen sore at having the severity of their great-great- 
grandfathers commemorated in a somewhat defiant spirit. 


Yesterday week the Archbishop of Canterbury made a 
very moderate speech in the House of Lords, in moving for a 
Committee to inquire into the prevalence of habits of intemper- 
ance, and into the manner in which those habits have been 
affected by recent legislation.” Dr. Tait moved in this 
matter on the prayer of a petition signed by 10,000 clergymen, 
and his motion, which was agreed to, drew a very 
masterly speech from the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. 
Magee), in which he - pointed out the double danger of 
outstripping the public conscience in their repression of 
vice, and so doing harm,—or, if the public conscience is fully 
roused, on the other hand, of only discouraging, in a coarse and 
external fashion, what the force of public opinion would dis- 
courage far more effectively. He protested most powerfully 
against the view taken by the advocates of the Permissive Bill, 
‘who reserved all their intemperance for their speeches.” If the 
trade in liquor was as bad as they asserted, it ought to be for- 
bidden. No one ever heard of permitting infanticide if two- 
thirds of the population wished it, and not otherwise. But if the 
liquor trade were not intrinsically bad, what they proposed was 
as much an invasion of freedom as if they should allow two-thirds 
of the ratepayers to expel Cardinal Manning, for instance, from 
any district in which he might be residing. Dr. Magee evidently 
leans to a free-trade in liquor, accompanied with severe punish- 
ments for adulteration, drunkenness, and disorder. His speech 
was the speech of a thorough statesman. 


Mr. Gladstone, after delivering the prizes to the students of 
King’s College on Thursday, made a speech on the contempt for 
intellectual authority which was supposed to be the natural accom- 
paniment of the love of truth. He held the contempt for authority 
and tradition to be one of the many forms of superstition, 
though the form most agreeable and natural to the credulous 
progressiveness of the day. ‘Authority, in its genuine sense, 
represented the total of the teaching and was derived from the 
anterior labours of mankind; and it was indeed a formidable 
thing, if we determined to say that we who were now born into 
this world would have no regard to the anterior labours of man- 
kind.” That is a just and pungent criticism, so far as it touches 
the sort of scepticism which ignores all the teaching of ex- 
perience in relation to the gradual moulding of historic, 
social, and political institutions, but does it apply equally 
well to that deference for authority which enters into 
speculative intellectual convictions? Of course it does, so far, 
and only so far, as our ancestors were in a no worse or even a 
better position for judging of the truth in these matters than we 
are now; but that is just what those who reject authority always 
deny in relation to the matters on which they ignore the authority 
of former ages. And if that can be reasonably denied, Mr. 
Gladstone’s reproach hardly applies. The authority of all man- 
kind throughout all time, up to within the last fifteen years, is 
of no account on the subject of the material constitution of the 
Sun, as compared with the authority of those who have mastered 
the theory of spectrum analysis within that short time. 


It is remarkable, as a rule, how little care suicides take to select 
either a painless or a certain mode of death, but if the Pall Mall 
Gazette be rightly informed, a man at Lafayette, in the State of 
Indiana, called James Moore, did, on June 20, provide most 
carefully both for the certainty and the painlessness of his suicide. 
He got a sharp axe, weighted it with iron bars, made it revolve on 
hinges fixed in the floor of his room, and strapped himself so 
under it that when it fell it would strike his neck. He had tied 
it back by a cord, and placed a lighted candle so that in a given 
time it would burn down to the cord, and he had placed his 
head in a box containing cotton-wool saturated with chloroform. 
Of course he became and remained insensible, and when the 


| candle severed the cord, the impromptu guillotine severed his 
| head from his body without any alarm or fear to himself. That 


was an efficient suicide of its kind. We suppose the reason why 
one so seldom hears of such cases is, that suicide usually implies 
hatred of life quite too passionate to take into account the pangs 
of death. 





the weight of the deputation, and would consider the matter 
again. On the whole, perhaps even Scotch divines do not now 


Conaols were on Friday 933 to 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eee 


THE NEWS FROM THE EAST, 
HE first shot has been fired in the East, but the Western 
world knows as yet but little of the first result. The English 
and American newspapers seem to have doubted the approach 
of war to the last, and their correspondents, usually so active, 
are, for once, a little late in the field. Until they arrive, and 
their letters reach London, we shall know little for certain, for 
no bulletins from any official quarter can be implicitly relied on. 
The telegraph wires near the scene of action are all in the 
hands of the contending Governments, and it is unfortunately 
the direct interest of them both to circulate false news. The 
War Office at Constantinople wishes to convince the world, and 
especially the populace of its own capital, that the Turkish Army 
is in full vigour, and will immediately crush those little rebels, 
while Prince Milano’s advisers are anxious to encourage all the 
domestic enemies of Turkey to rise in insurrection. No offi- 
cial statement, therefore, is trustworthy until confirmed, and 
no telegram from anybody, however independent, is quite 
beyond suspicion. What is certain is, that on 1st July Prince 
Milano of Servia declared war on the Porte, alleging that 
he must assist the kinsmen of his subjects oppressed by the 
Suzerain ; that his offers had been answered by Turkey with 
menaces; but that he should be content, if his territory were 
increased by Bosnia and Old Servia, to let the whole remain nomi- 
nally within the Turkish Empire. That is a little impudent, as 
the Turkish flag-staff above Belgrade has been cut down ; but 
it is probably true in Prince Milano’s mind, as an enlarged 
Servia, under the nominal rule of the Sultan, would be pro- 
tected from much external pressure. On the following day, Prince 
Nikita—whom the French Foreign Office believed certain to 
turn traitor to the cause—also declared war, asserting that he 
had borne the oppression of the Herzegovina as long as he 
could, that there was now no hope of Turkish reform, and that 
he accordingly felt bound no longer to restrain the action of 
his people. He also gave the signal for the Albanian revolt, 
which has apparently taken the Turks by surprise, and which cuts 
them off from their only chance of attacking Montenegro from 
the South, a plan pursued in all former wars. We take it, it is 
they, not the Montenegrins, who are fighting round Podgoritza. 
The Mussulman Albanians will have quite enough to do to 
maintain themselves, and as the passes either have been or will 
be seized by the Albanian Christians and the mountaineers right 
across from the Adriatic to Bulgaria, Constantinople can com- 
municate with its armies only by the railway running through 
Sofia to Widdin. Any other line is too slow and too dangerous 
for the despatch of large supplies. 
Bearing this fact in mind, it becomes possible to obtain 
some idea of the Servian plan. General Tchernaieff evidently 
designs, with the best portion of the Servian Army, amount- 
ing probably to 30,000 men, to march to Sofia, or some point 
above it, break up the railway, and thus completely isolate the 
Turks at Nissa and Widdin, while Prince Nikita cuts the com- 
munications between the Turkish forces in Bosnia and the Her- 
zegovina and their friends in the east. If that double opera- 
tion be successful, the Turks must either win a great victory or 
perish where they stand, for they cannot live under incessant 
attack in a hostile country, without supplies, or orders, or rein- 
forcements from Constantinople. They would be in effect be- 
sieged, while the whole peninsula north of the Balkan would be 
pouring in men and provisions to the aid of their enemies. 
Whether, however, the plan can be carried out successfully is still 
extremely doubtful. According to the Turks, it has been defeated 
already, their Generals having attacked and routed the Servians 
at Zaicar; but this statement is denied by the Servians, and is 
probably exaggerated. The balance of probabilities—and 
there are no certainties—is that the Turks did defeat a body 
of Servians at Zaicar, who were entering Bulgaria to the north- 
east, but that General Tchernaieff, with his main force, moving 
through Alexenatz, has broken through all opposition, and is 
marching towards Sofia. That is evidently the view of the able 
critic who contributes to the Telegraph, the most furiously Ma- 
hommedan of English journals, a little white light on the mili- 
tary situation. A second Servian corps, under General Zach, is 
apparently watching the Turks at Nissa, while a third has 
entered Bosnia from the north-west, captured or attacked the 
fortified village of Belina, and called the Bosnian insur- 
gents into the field. Meanwhile, Prince Nikita, whose 
Montenegrins are nearly as formidable in the circumstances 
as Englishmen would be in India, has disappeared for an 
instant into space with 15,000 men. Whether he did or did 





not defeat the Turks at Gatschko, as reported, we have no 
means of knowing, but he would march in that direction, and 
when he is again visible, the Servian plan, long since matured, 
will become clear. At present, all that we know of the 
Prince’s march is forwarded to the Times from Ragusa 
by a man who can, at all events, be trusted not to 
invent, and who states that the Turks in the Herzegovina 
are retreating into the walled towns, and seem panic-stricken. 
The total effect of the whole news is, therefore, that the 
Servians have a bold and simple plan of throwing their force 
across the communications between Constantinople and her 
armies, and compelling the Turks to fight under every disad- 
vantage, while their own people could, if defeated, take refuge 
in the mountains. The success of this plan is not assured, but. 
there is no proof as yet that it has been defeated. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the remaining Powers con- 
cerned is becoming more clear. The three Empires have 
agreed, for the time at all events, to “keep a ring,” which 
does not prevent arms, money, and volunteers from reach- 
ing Belgrade, and apparently Greece has decided to follow 
the same policy. Whether she will be able to adhere to it is 
a different matter, for she may never have such another chance- 
of securing Thessaly, but for the present she is yielding to pres- 
sure from the West. The South Slavs are, therefore, as yet. 
alone; but there are signs of growing’excitement in Roumania, 
where the hatred of the Turks is deep, and where the people 
may compel Prince Charles to let them go. He has been ask- 
ing favours at Constantinople, which have been refused, and 
he may not be able to resist a pressure which, if successful, 
would place another corps darmée on the Servian side. 
Be that as it may, it is clear the Servians enjoy 
the fairest chance they have yet possessed of clearing 
the Turks away from the north of the Balkan. To fail, they 
must be defeated in the field, and then held down by a gar- 
rison, which would be a perpetual provocation to the Slavs in 
Hungary and South Russia, and as yet they are not defeated 
in the field. The English idea that they must be paralysed” 
shortly by want of money is, we believe, erroneous. They 
need not pay their men, they can live on maize alone, 
and they have plenty of guns, rifles, and cartridges, 
while their friends will supply them with money 
enough to renew their arms. Private subscriptions are: 
very small compared with the revenues of any State, but still 
private subscriptions supported the Carlist war for five years, 
and the Slavophils are at least as wealthy as the friends of 
Carlos. The pressure on the Turkish Treasury will be felt 
quite as much as that on the Servian military chest, and 
though a regular government has enormous advantages in 
procuring supplies, it has, if its railways are broken, scarcely 
any in forwarding them. We await news, therefore, like the 
rest of the world ; but we see no sound reason for the popular 
impression that the moment hostilities began, the superiority of 
the Turkish armaments became manifest. They have succeeded, 
if at all, only at one point, and that not one where the Servians. 
were strongest or where it was most important to them to succeed, 





HOW PUBLIC OPINION IS FORMED ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 

OTHING is more difficult to judge of than how public: 

opinion forms itself in England on foreign affairs, 

especially departments of foreign affairs on which there 

are so very few competent judges at all,—hardly any in 


the great provincial towns whose judgment is in any way 


steadied by the sense of responsibility and anything like fami- 
liarity with the great interests involved. Indeed, in most cases 
the public opinion, as it is called, which affects Foreign Affairs, 
is much less of an opinion than of a bias which has grown up 
far less from any adequate consideration of the subject than 
from the effect produced by certain leading features of a par- 
ticular case on the popular mind. Probably, the first impres- 
sion to which popular English politicians open their eyes in 
relation to a foreign dispute, is any professing to inform 
them which party to the conflict is the weaker and the 
worse-used ; and it is all but certain that to that party their 
favour will in the first instance incline. The immense popularity 
of the Southern States in certain middle-class circles at the be- 
ginning of the great civil war, was no doubt almost entirely due 
to the very prevalent impression that the Southern States were 
being bullied by the richer and more powerful North on the 
strength of excuses quite incompatible with the constitutional 
rights of the States under the terms of Union. Amongst the 
working-classes, on the contrary, the (much truer) impression 





prevailed that though the South might be weaker and more 
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likely to be overridden than the North, yet the slaves of the 
South were weaker and more likely to be overridden than 
either, and that it was the partial protection extended by 
the working-men of the North to the slaves of the South, 
which had irritated the aristocratic slave-owners of the South 
against the North. And this was undoubtedly a case in which 
the impression of the people was worth something. It was 
derived largely from their direct communications with relatives 
who had emigrated to the United States, and was therefore 
due to a very much more authentic source than most of the 
rumours from which a popular foreign policy derives its strength. 
From sources of information much less authentic, though 
leading to sound conclusions, the English people gathered their 
impression that Italy, under the divided rule of twenty years 
ago, was held down unjustly by a foreign military force, and 
that her revolutionary efforts deserved sympathy and aid from 
us. For an exactly similar reason the war against Russia was 
exceedingly popular in 1854,—the general impression then 
being, and being perhaps truly, that the issue was whether a 
huge despotic Power like Russia should be allowed to do its 
own will in the South of Europe, or whether, on the contrary, 
an upright though rude Mahommedan Power should be pro- 
tected against wanton aggression. Popular feeling in England 
almost always tends to side with the party which is supposed 
to be the weaker,—the one in danger of oppression; but the 
accidental element in the matter is the chance whether 
the really oppressed party will be known in that light, or 
whether, on the other hand, as in the case of the American 
civil war, a very large number of persons may not easily pick 
up the mistaken idea that the real victims are acting in con- 
cert with the oppressors, and that the real oppressors are the 
victims. In the present instance, for example, it is a mere 
chance,—and one which depends in a considerable degree on 
causes which no one can adequately examine,—whether the 
people of this country shall get the notion that the Porte is 
menaced by vassal States which would never have stirred 
but for an unscrupulous Russian intrigue, as so many papers 
are always preaching, or whether our people shall get what 
we believe to be the far truer notion, that sympathy with the 
down-trodden and misgoverned Slavic Christians of the Herze- 
govina, Bosnia, and Bulgaria has at length rendered it impos- 
sible for the little States of Servia and Montenegro not to 
move with the sympathies of their own entire population, in an 
attempt to throw off an intolerable and ever-growing burden of 
tyrannyand wrong. Fortunately for the latter impression, Russia 
is not now the moving and challenging party, as she was in 1854. 
The origin of the whole crisis is in a petty insurrection, which 
the Porte, through a long winter of constant fighting, has 
not been able to put down, and the declaration of war by 
Servia and Montenegro has come not as the fruit of diplomatic 
intrigue, but in spite of genuine efforts made by at least two of 
the three Northern Powers to restrain them. This is a fact 
which will greatly promote our efforts to get the true condi- 
tion of things understood in this country. But there is 
no want of circumstances that may very much impede the 
success of such efforts. For instance, there is the great and, 
on the whole, very creditable disposition of our people to 
be guided in these difficult matters by the advice of persons 
whom they have learned to trust, and the extraordinary de- 
ficiency for some time back of Foreign Ministers of high 
reputation. Since Lord Palmerston, we have not had a name 
which the English people have learned to associate with the 
highest order of statesmanship in Foreign Affairs, and Lord 
Palmerston, unfortunately, is more remembered for his 
confidence in Turkey and his distrust of Russia, than by 
any other features of his administration. We ourselves 
hold that if he were living now, he would utterly disown 
those who shelter their pro-Turkish views behind the 
reputation of his great name. He always treated the 
conditions of peace imposed in 1856 as the conditions of a 
new probation for the Turks, and no statesman with so clear 
an eye as his could fail to see at once that that new 
probation had ended in a fresh and far more final con- 
demnation of their rule. But that is a discrimination which 
we cannot expect the people in general to draw. Doubtless 
in the absence of any other great names, the appeal to Lord 
Palmerston’s policy weighs heavily with the English people, 
and weighs in favour of the Turks. And though both Mr. 
Gladstone, and now Mr. Bright, have protested in weighty 
language against any resumption in 1876 of the policy of 1854, 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor Mr. Bright has the sort of reputa- 
tion in England which attaches on a question of foreign policy 


Lord Palmerston’s former allies are appealing to him as 
their authority for wishing to do now what he wished to do, 
and did, under very different circumstances, twenty-two years 
ago. Undoubtedly, the deficiency of any advisers on Foreign 
Affairs in whom the nation can place the confidence which 
they placed in Lord Palmerston is tending very much to the 
advantage of the policy which is plausibly, though untruly, 
recommended to the people as the policy of Lord Palmerston. 

It is only by salient considerations, and salient reputations 
such as Palmerston’s, that a really popular policy on questions 
so remote from our daily interests as the Eastern Question can 
be determined. Now, besides the consideration, always a salient 
one with the English people, on which we have commented 
already,—which of the combatants is the aggrieved and victim- 
ised party ?—a question which, on the whole, we may hope to 
see generally answered in this case in the right manner, and 
besides the weight of the one salient reputation of recent days, 
which will, unfortunately, go into the opposite scale,—there 
only remains of that class of influences which really sway 
popular judgment, this further consideration—how English 
interests would be affected by the victory of either party. No 
doubt, that is a consideration very much mixed up with the 
reputation of our statesmen. Lord Palmerston would not have 
been the popular Foreign Minister he was, if his counsels had 
not been identified with the ascendancy of English interests. 
Still, this is now a quite distinct question; and no doubt the 
view which people in general may catch up upon it will always 
have a great effect in influencing the public judgment 
on a question of Foreign policy such as is now at issue. 
In relation to the Eastern Question, it cannot be doubted 
that if the English people were to take up the fancy 
that a victory for the Servians and Montenegrins would 
mean a stimulus to the power of Russia, and greater danger for 
us in the Mediterranean or in India, public opinion would not 
exult very much in such a victory. And if, on the other 
hand, a victory of the Turks would mean any visible accession 
to English influence in the East, no doubt public opinion 
would regard such a victory with some satisfaction. Now, 
fortunately, nothing can be clearer than that the Turks have 
not improved,—that they have even degenerated,—in the 
twenty-two years’ new lease of Turkey which Lord Palmerston’s 
policy secured for them. The repudiation of the Debt is a 
conspicuous and popular fact. The violent deposition of the 
late Sultan, and the subsequent assassination of two of his 
Ministers, are facts which cannot but impress the imagination 
of the English people. And the question whether it can be 
for English interests that we should be identified in the East 
of Europe with a worn-out despotism of this kind,—one which 
cannot pretend to pay the interest on its loans, which has no 
machinery to secure a change of administrative principles 
except physical violence, and which, therefore, even if it were 
to win in war, would collapse through civil corruption,—is one 
clearly of a kind to impress even the rudest public opinion. 
If we threw our moral influence into the scale of the Insur- 
gents, the English people would see that we should at least have 
with us the Power which must be the Power of the fature in these 
regions. Noteven the most sanguine of thefriends of the Turk 
regards his rule as anything but a stop-gap till abler candidates 
for rule shall appear.. But it was not for such a stop-gap as 
that that Lord Palmerston pleaded. He pleaded for a Power 
which he believed to be capable of progress, not for one the 
extinction of which he merely hoped to delay. 

It seems to us, then, that the people might be shown, even 
by such rude means of forming public opinion as we have at 
our disposal, that it cannot be for our interest to identify 
England in the East with a tyrannical and sensual despotism, 
which falls deeper and deeper into bankruptcy every day, 
and inaugurates feebly a hopeless constitutional reform with 
violence and assassinations. Moreover, which policy will give 
us more power of resisting Russian aggression,—to ally 
ourselves with a Power that is rapidly degenerating, and must 
leave a vacuum before long?—or to ally ourselves with one that 
is beginning its career, and that is growing, as in the other 
qualities of growing peoples, in that jealousy of dictation which 
resents Russian orders, while it avails itself of Russian gold ? 
Besides, if Turkey won a really considerable victory, such as 
would put the revolted provinces at her mercy, it is almost 
certain that Slavonic feeling in both Russia and Austria would 
compel the interference of those Powers on behalf of the van- 
quished,—a kind of interference with which it would be much 
more difficult for us to deal than it would be with direct Russian 
aggression. On the whole, we are sanguine that this last con- 
sideration,—the consideration of the true interests of England, 
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—may easily be made a popular one, and one that will tell on | 
the right side. Still it will not be an easy thing—and it is | 
one which should not be longer postponed—to disseminate | 
through the country even those larger considerations which | 
make it appear unjust and impoliticfor our Government to throw 

its influence again into the scale of Turkey, and just and | 
politic that, so far as we interfere at all, it should be to prepare 
for the gradual abdication by Turkey of an influence in the 
South-East of Europe which she has long abused, and which is 
now an active stimulus to every kind of social and political 
decomposition. 





MARSHAL MACMAHON AND THE LEFT. 
P NGLISHMEN, apparently, cannot help exaggerating the 
Parliamentary difficulties of France. In spite of the ex- 
perience of three generations during which no “ scene” in a 
French Chamber has produced great consequences, they cannot 
resist the belief that “ something must come” of a riot such 
as on Saturday followed M. Gambetta’s reference to the “ pu- 
trescence of the Empire,” from which France had just escaped. 
And they cannot but think that a quarrel between the Houses 
is a most serious affair, more especially when the quarrel 
is one to enlist the sympathies of the President of the 
Republic. They forget that Frenchmen, violent as they 
seem, have a talent for compromise, that Marshal MacMahon 
is no striker of coups d'état, and that even if a dead-lock 
arrived about a Municipal Bill, France could wait for that 
Bill a very long time without going politically to pieces. 
Moreover, they forget that the Left is, for the present, 
managed by M. Gambetta, and M. Gambetta wants the Oon- 
stitution to work, and not to fail in working, which it would 
do, if the formation of Ministries were made impossible by 
sudden secessions from the majority at the back of each suc- 
cessive Cabinet. 

The present difficulty which has called for the intervention 
of the Marshal-President appears to have arisen in this wise :— 
The Ministry have proposed in a spirit of compromise a 
Municipal Bill, which allows the Government in all important 
places to select a Mayor from the elected Council. They say 
they need this power—as a power to be held in reserve in the 
interests of public order—which is true ; and that no principle is 
violated, as they limit themselves to elected Councillors,—which 
is either a quibble, or a dangerous hint to Radical Municipali- 
ties to elect none but Radicals to Council. The Left, however, 
wish for a stronger Bill, one more in accordance with rigid 
principle, allowing free election everywhere but in Paris, 
and as their constituents are decided on the point, and will 
see at once whether it has been carried or lost, they are very 
much in earnest, and threaten to defeat the Government 
measure and throw out the Administration. This irritates 
the Senate, which is anxious not to concede anything to the 
Radicals; and irritates Marshal MacMahon, who thinks his 
Ministry Radical enough for anything, and is afraid 
avowedly that should he seek a more advanced Cabinet, 
his Minister at War and his Minister for Foreign Affairs 
will be turned out, while he wants them in the present crisis 
of European affairs to keep in, and to proceed with certain 
matured plans, He thought it necessary, therefore, on Saturday 
to speak out at a Cabinet Council very plainly indeed,—which, 
as the Ministers are legally responsible to him as well as to 
the Chambers, he has a constitutional right todo. He said, 
that the Government must have a majority, that if it had not 
a majority it must fall, and that if it fell he would not take a 
Ministry from the Left, or part with the Ministers of War or 
Foreign Affairs, He would rather, if necessary, dissolve, and eall 
on the country tospeak decidedly on policy, and not merely return 
candidates who “ shelter themselves under my name.” “ You, M. 
de Marcére, are my extreme limit.” This speech is reported 
in the Times by its French correspondent, and was obviously 
intended to be reported, the Conservative section of the 
Cabinet frequently taking that roundabout but convenient, 
because irresponsible, way of intimating to the Left that they 
must make concessions, or they will make the difficulties of 
the Cabinet insuperable, The speech will, we believe, produce 
its effect—as much effect asa Ministerial declaration that the vote 
is one of censure does in England—and the Left, which hitherto 
has been as reasonable as a Parliamentary party in England, 
will discover some method of abstaining from upsetting the 
Ministry, and facing a Dissolution which, though not as dan- 
gerous to them as to their .rivals, causes expense, involves 
trouble, and exposes candidates to annoying cross-examination. 





They know perfectly well that the Minister of the Interior, M. de 


Marcére, will use his powers as mildly as possible, and that they 
can make any departure from custom very unpleasant to his 
successor by repeated interpellations. The English assumption 
that the Left is always doctrinaire and never gives way is an 
assumption merely, justified in part by past history, but en- 
tirely unjustified by the annals of the last four years, 

Even, however, should the Left adhere to their policy and 
defeat the Ministry, there is no evidence of serious political 
danger. The Marshal may then choose a more Conservative 
Ministry, which, of course, could not live in the face of the 
Radical majority in the Chamber; or he may request the 
present Ministry to remain, which it could do after receiving 
a vote of general confidence; or he can ask the consent of 
the Senate to a Dissolution intended to test fully and frankly 
the opinion of the country. That course, to which the Pre- 
sident himself refers as the preferential one, would be incon- 
venient, because the Chamber is so young, but it would be 
neither oppressive nor unconstitutional. The Senate was 
intended by the framers of the Constitution to have real 
power, and if it decidedly agrees with the President and dis- 
agrees with the Chamber upon a subject like the internal free- 
dom of French Municipalities, the only constitutional arbiter 
is the body of the electors, They are placed by the French 
Constitution exactly in the position which they hold by 
precedent in England. [Ilegality would commence when 
the country having spoken, the President who appeals 
to it, and who says, even in the height of his anger 
with the Left, that he has “confidence in the country,” 
should decline to obey its fiat. There is no proof that he 
would so decline, though there may be much that he would 
dislike to obey. On the contrary, this speech of Marshal 
MacMahon, which alarms people so much, marks to our minds 
a very decided advance in his own idea of his Constitutional 
position. Formerly his attitude was that of a man who 
thought himself bound to resist certain proposals because 
they were obnoxious to the party which had elected him,—of a 
man, in fact, bound by honour and party ties to remain per- 
manently Conservative. That is constantly the attitude of an 
American President, and but for the existence of the two-thirds 
clause and the short term of the Presidency, it might bring the 
American Constitution to the ground. But Marshal MacMahon 
has now got beyond this, and threatens as his ultimate resort a 
Dissolution, which is also the ultimate resort of a British Premier. 
He no longer says, “I was elected to protect certain views, and 
therefore I must resist ;” but only says, “I can go no farther 
than you, M. de Marcére, without appealing to the country, in 
which I have confidence.” It is likely enough that the result 
of that dissolution would take him by surprise, and possible 
that he might feel it is duty to resign; but it is much 
more probable that he would accept it as a great though 
unexpected piece of information. That is what hap- 
pened after the last election. Before that time, the 
President would have declared quite honestly that he could 
never bring himself to accept a really Liberal Ministry ; 
that he would rather select one outside Parliament, that he 
had been elected for a purpose from which he could not 
swerve, but after he had seen what the country wished, he 
accepted a Left-Centre Ministry, and even appointed M. de Mar- 
etre Minister of the Interior,—that is, he submitted to work 
with a Minister who is filling the Bureaucracy with convinced 
Republicans. The change was not the result of weakness—for 
the Marshal, though a slow man, is not a weak one—but of 
enlarged knowledge, of the experience which comes to a man 
who knows little of politics when he sees what the opinions of 
his country really are. He was as disenchanted about the 
general Conservatism of the people as in 1874 Mr. Gladstone was 
disenchanted about their general Liberalism. There is no reason 
to doubt that further experience would have an equal effect upon 
the Marshal’s mind, and that he would accept any Ministry 
chosen by the country which would carry on his policy in 
military and foreign affairs, a policy to which the country has 
shown as yet no distaste. 

The most annoying difficulty which could arise in French 
Parliamentary arrangements would be a dead-lock between 
the Houses, with the President too indifferent to suggest a 
Dissolution, but we imagine this would be more serious in the 
estimation of statesmen and administrators than of the people. 
There is no real force in the Senate without the President, and 
if it acted independently it would, we imagine, be treated with 
a certain decorous indifference,—that is to say, the immediate 
proposal before it would be dropped perforce, but the Ministry 
would remain in, waiting for a majority at the next renewal of 
the Senate. That is a course constantly adopted on the 
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Continent—for instance, in Prussia—and not without themselves into this,—that those who have the management 
precedent even in England; and it suffices to meet any of local expenditure are not subjected to sufficient checks to 
case except the single one, which might occur in America ensure that their expenditure is judicious. It is plain that the 
or Britain, or Prussia, or any country where the Legis-' more easily money is to be had, the more complete will be the 
lature is two-headed. The Government might be obliged absence of such checks, A large and sudden increase in the 
to pass a Bill which the Representatives accepted, but rates does involve those who levy them in considerable un- 
which the Senators obstinately rejected; say, for example, popularity, and unpopularity is a check of real, though 
a bill injurious to Conservative religious sentiment. In that varying, severity. But if the Government gives the Local 
ease, of course, there would be danger in France, but it would Authorities money in the shape of a subvention, or lends them 
be danger to the Senate rather than the Republic, and it might money on easy terms, it enables them to expend large sums at 
be evaded, as the present one will be, by an appeal to the final the cost of comparatively little unpopularity. In the former 
authority,—the body of the electors. _case, the money needed for a particular purpose is provided by 
the Government as a gift, and the funds which have heretofore 
_ gone to serve this purpose are set free for other objects. In the 
THE FIRST LOCAL BUDGET. latter case, the money needed fora particular purpose is provided 
O subject that comes before Parliament is so certain of by the Government as a loan, and though this is so far better that 
being treated unsatisfactorily as local taxation. There it involves repayment, yet this repayment is distributed over 
are some questions which cannot be adequately handled for want so long a period that the increase in the rates is small in com- 
of knowledge, and some that cannot be adequately handled for parison with the apparent gain to be derived from the outlay. 
want of will. But as regards local taxation, knowledge and The indebtedness of the local authorities is put by the Presi- 
will are alike absent. Those who suffer most from existing dent of the Local Government Board at £92,000,000, and we 
evils seem to be hopelessly in the wrong as to the direction in | certainly agree that it “ strikes one as an enormous amount.” 
which to look for a remedy. Those who might be competent | Mr. Sclater-Booth went on to say, by way of qualification, that 
to devise a remedy, either take no special interest in the sub-| half of this sum represents substantial value, “ works which 
ject, or are shut out by choice or circumstances from making either of themselves are valuable property, or which add to the 
the attempt. The country gentlemen, and especially the| value of property, namely, sewers, street improvements, gas, 
country clergy, feel the burden of local taxation very keenly, and water. In point of fact, the money spent in this way is 
but their one idea of making it more endurable is to shift it to an economical mode on the part of the community of providing 
some one else’s shoulders. They do not consider that if the rates | for the comforts, conveniences, and necessaries of life. These 
are simply relieved of certain payments which now have to be payments are...... in the nature of an additional rent paid 
made out of them, those with whom the levying and spending by the occupier for what he would otherwise have to provide 
of the rates lie will feel an unwonted and dangerous sense of for his own comfort and convenience.” The truth of this 
wealth, which is very likely to display itself in a generous con-|is beyond dispute, but it does not quite cover the 
sideration of wants that have hitherto had to go uncared for, ground which Mr. Sclater-Booth intended it to cover. The 
nor do they see that where there is no keen sense of re-| question is not so much whether the ratepayer gets some sort 
sponsibility on the part of those who spend the rates towards of value for his money, as whether he gets sufficient value for 
those who have to pay them, the most powerful motive to| his money,—whether his comfort and convenience are properly 
economy is wanting. Unfortunately, it is impossible to deny | consulted by those who have the care of them, whether this 
that there is some excuse for their blindness, Towns, | mode of providing him with the necessaries of life is really as 
even the largest towns, are not always more economically | economical as it professes to be. With a proper local organisa- 
governed than the country districts, though in the one case | tion, there ought to be no room for doubt on this head, but 
the ratepayers are represented on the governing body, while in |in the absence of such an organisation, the easier the raising 
the other case they are not. The Liberals, who contend, with | of money is made, the greater the temptation will be to the 
so much justice, that local organisation is the condition prece-| local authorities to spend without thought what has been 
dent of all effectual reform in local taxation, ought to bear this | raised without trouble. 
fact in mind. Local organisation has not done so much for| It may be objected that the fact that local authorities 
towns in the way of keeping down the rates that the rate-/owe a large part of their present liabilities to private 
payers in the rural districts can be expected to welcome| persons or corporations, proves that they would raise 
it, without preface or explanation, as an obvious and| money quite or very nearly as easily if the Government re- 
indisputable panacea for all their troubles, If Mr.| fused to lend it as now, when the Government strictly fulfils 
Gladstone had remained in office, and had taken the|the Scriptural precept,—‘ From him that would borrow of 
whole question of local taxation seriously in hand, the thee turn thou not away.” Certainly, if this were so, 
force of this presumptive objection would have been fully|it would constitute a strong argument in favour of 
recognised, Mr. Gladstone is not a man to spare the financial Government loans. When a local authority borrows 
sins of the towns, any more than of the country, and though from private sources, it borrows without fear of cen- 
organisation would have been a principal element in his sure; when it borrows from the Government, it has before 
scheme of reconstruction, it would doubtless have been accom- its eyes the possibility that its application will be sharply 
panied by additional precautions against extravagance. But criticised. An illustration of this difference is supplied by 
Mr. Gladstone had not the opportunity of expounding his plan the fact that the applications for loans sent in by the local 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he is apparently resolved | authorities for the present year are largely in excess of the 
not to let the secret escape him now that he is in opposition, |sum which the Public Works Loans Bill proposes to place at 
The attempts that have lately been made to put local taxation the disposal of the Commissioners. ‘On the first occasion 
on a better footing have naturally gone on the line of direct trans- | when the local authorities were asked to send in their state- 
fer of burdens. That is the object which the supporters of the | ments, perfect accuracy could hardly be expected.” This is 
present Government have most at heart, and it is consequently Mr. Sclater Booth’s pleasant way of saying that until they 
the object which the present Government like to be supposed know better, local authorities are anxious to borrow more 
to have most at heart too. The Chancellor of the Exchequer than they really want. But though“it is true that local 
made, however, a significant statement on this point in the | authorities have hitherto borrowed money without much 
debate on the Public Works Loans Bill. The Government difficulty from private sources, it is also true that the ease 
came into office pledged to grant a certain measure of relief to | with which these loans have been contracted is due, to some 
the ratepayers. That measure of relief has now been filled up, | undefined extent, to the notion that the Government will some- 
and for the future they will consider themselves free. Further how see the lenders harmless. There is no reason, in the nature of 
than this, Sir Stafford Northcote admitted that what has been things, why alocal authority should not be bankrupt, just as much 
done in the way of subventions would be incomplete and even as a foreign Power. But Englishmen do not readily picture to 
mischievous if the Government regarded subventions as the themselves the Town Council of Manchester or the Metropoli- 
whole of their task. That happy time when each transfer tan Board of Works declaring themselves unable to pay any 
of a local burden was regarded as simply the earnest of afurther dividend on their stock. These authorities seem somehow to be 
and larger transfer to come is now, it may be hoped, over. a part of the Government, and asa part of the Government they 
The objections which lie against subventions without the | are supposed to have a claim on the Exchequer. When the 
organisation which can alone prevent subventions from being ‘members suffer, the head is expected to suffer with them, at 
virtually wasted are also valid against Government loans to all events, to the extent of helping them to pay the interest on 
local bodies. All the arguments on which the critics of the their debts. Supposing that this impression were destroyed, 
existing system of local taxation are accustomed to rely resolve | as in time it would be destroyed, if the Government determined 
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to leave local authorities to manage their own affairs, there 
would, at any rate, be the guarantee for economy in local ex- 
penditure which is afforded by the conscious difficulty of | 
getting the money to spend. The same result might be 


arrived at by the exercise of very great caution in lending on! more sself-sacrificing, and decidedly less 


or if he does, the difference is not to be carried wholly to the 
credit side of the account. He is perhaps a shade more kindly, 
a shade more tolerant, a shade more free in using what 


powers he may possess; but he is not more upright, not 
cheerful and 


the part of the Public Works Loan Commissioners. But this ‘more anxious. He is quite as likely to be criminal, quite 


would be to make the Commissioners the guardians of the | 
Local Authorities, a change which is likely to injure rather than 
develop their faculty of administration. In the existing con- 
dition of local administration, it seems impossible to make 
any change in local finance without running a risk of making 
things worse, instead of better. 





THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. 





. ey rhymed hymns to the American Centenary are all bad 

—Mr. Bayard Taylor’s included, though it has some fine 
lines—and the prose hymns published in England are none of 
them very good. It is natural, however, that they should be 
written, for the fact that a Republic on the great scale should 
have lasted a hundred years, should have grown into a first- 
class Power, should have remained free in every sense of the 
word, should have attracted and absorbed millions of exiles 
from every country in the world, and should have so contented 
her population that after waging a terrible and successful war 
in its defence, they should still regard her Constitution as 
semi-divine, is a most momentous one, and one to excite an 
enthusiasm which, however absurdly expressed, has in it a 
touch of reality and grace. We cannot feel the enthusiasm 
deeply ourselves, heartily friendly as we are to the Union, and 
we shall not, therefore, try to deepen a volume of sound already 
too loud; but we may endeavour to point out what seems to 
us the great value of the history of the United States, its ex- 
traordinary worth as a concrete argument against illusions on 
both sides. One of these illusions has long been recognised, 
whether in anger or in pleasure, but there are others which 
remain to be dispersed. 

It is perfectly clear, from the example of America, that the 
men who hold a special order of political society to be divinely 
decreed, who think that the government of a community by 
an individual is as “natural” as the government of little bees 
by a big bee, who imagine that the only strong form of archi- 
tecture is the pyramid—forgetting that the plains are as un- 
changeable as the mountains—and who believe that society to 
be safe must be graduated by law, or customs having the force 
of law, are hopelessly in error. An immense community, not 
homogeneous in race, creed, or even language—though the latter 
difference tends always to disappear, and has had no practical 
importance—can organise itself on the plan known as universal 
suffrage, can make a strong yet not oppressive Government, and 
can establish fundamental laws upon a foundation as strong 
as any Founder has been able hitherto to lay. It is possible 
for a community without a King, or an aristocracy, or a priest- 
hood to create a system under which ever-increasing masses 
shall live secure of order, of the means of happiness, and of 
perfect freedom of thought and speech. Power is as completely 
in the hands of the American masses now as it was a century 
ago, and they still contrive to secure social safety for all citizens 
without the direct use of force, without cruelty, and without 
an army large enough to have appreciable weight in national 
affairs. This is a very wonderful disillusion. It does not appear 
one to us now, because we are accustomed to it, but to our 
great-grandfathers, whose governing idea, in its mildest and 
most reasonable form, may be found dominating Alison’s long 
volumes, it would have seemed like a Revelation, newly ex- 
plaining the whole course of human history. Man, then, could 
be free, yet not anarchical,—then man was left to choose for 
himself the order which best suited him; that was the teach- 
ing which, to entire generations of men and whole schools of 
political philosophers, seemed impossible or monstrous. 

This disillusion is a pleasant one, for it widens the area of 
man’s capacities, and gives variety to his political speculations, 
whether they take the form of pamphlets or of working con- 
stitutions, but there are other disillusions to be obtained from 
American history which are not so agreeable. The political 
Utopians, for example, when judged by this great example, are 





all wrong. Many great minds formerly believed that the 
severest checks on man’s progress were the ancient social for- 


mulas, that released from kings and priests and aristocracies, | 
man would rise to unknown heights of happiness, of virtue,|there is more of it under the German military routine, 
and of willingness to organise mutual help. He has not done 
soin America. The average American does not differ from the 


average Englishman in happiness, in virtue, or in individualism ; 


as fond of money, and quite as disposed to consider himself as 
the proper centre of the general system, the pivot, or “ hub,” 
as Boston says, round which a merciful universe ought to turn. 
As to a new and grander or happier society, there is as yet 
in the Union no trace of its development. As far as we can 
see,a New England State, Republican for a hundred years, 
socially differs little from an English county, life being quite 
as hard—though there is less poverty of an extreme kind— 
quite as much marked by selfishness, and a trifle more sordid 
and impermeable to ideas. Of original experiments in life, or 
even of efforts towards them, only one, Mormonism, has suc- 
ceeded on any large scale, and even that appears about either 
to fail, or to seek refuge in territory distant from the Republic. 
Two or three States have shown a disposition to relax the 
ancient law of marriage, and a doctrine not widely different 
from that once known in Europe as the Doctrine of Affinities 
seriously affects the opinion of many classes throughout the 
Union ; but nothing approaching to a new philosophy of life has, 
as yet, been developed. Social organisation, in particular, has not 
achieved new successes. No State has tried any form of 
Christian or un-Christian socialism. No great brotherhood 
has shown us what “ mutuality ” on a great scale could achieve. 
No society can be said to have developed new force, or to have 
done more than, for instance, several monastic Orders achieved, 
or to have enabled both sexes labouring in common to obtain 
either a nobler, a more intellectual, or even a happier life: 
Individualism has proved as strong under a Republic as under 
a Monarchy, and the dreams of the Utopians are dissipated by 
the facts. Nothing stops any race holding any ideas from try- 
ing any social experiment in America, but though all white 
races have been free to try them, and three at least have tried 
them over and over again, none of them have been successful 
on such a scale as to afford a model or even a great experience 
tothe world. So far as America shows, civilised men set down 
on an island in the Pacific, or in a valley of the Far West, and 
left free to work their will, would organise a society in all 
essentials wonderfully like that of Essex or Suabia, obeying 
the same impulses, and on great questions quite as strictly 
controlled. 

With this illusion disappears another, which, we confess, is 
to ourselves a pleasant one. Freedom in America produces 
less intellectual progress than it ought to produce. It yields fair 
order, tolerable security, and much edible corn, but it does not 
yield any new growth of intellect. The philosophers who hold 
that progress is a result of the free conflict of minds, that if all 
men are allowed to think and express their thoughts, new ideas 
must speedily be developed, find a puzzle in the American 
Union. Nowhere can there be more liberty of thought or 
speech. There is no man of any race, or any creed, or any 
culture who, having in America thought out something, is not 
at liberty to say it as strongly as he can. The conflict of 
thoughts is endless. The roar of speeches is deafening. The 
activity of the Press rises to tumult, and is by no means limited, 
as some Englishmen fancy, to political subjects. We have 
read wilder things in American religious papers than 
anybody ever saw in the European papers of the same kind, 
and every philosophy, no matter what its apparent con- 
sequences, has absolute liberty to convert all the men 
and women it can? Yet the total result of all this move- 
ment is very little. One new creed has attained, under ex- 
ceptional circumstances, a certain development which hereafter 
may make it worth while to study with as little of prejudice 
as may be the industrial effects of Mormonism, but no new 
faith, or doctrine, or philosophy has risen to obtain a strong 
hold upon large masses. A sort of religion of good behaviour, 
apart from all dogmas, is, we believe, professed among the Ger- 
man colonies of Ohio; but precisely the same religion, held in the 
same way, is professed in Hesse, and the masses of the Ameri- 
can community, after a hundred years of free discussion, are 
in religion as like English Dissenters as ever they can be. No- 
where is piety displayed under more borné limitations, and 
nowhere is the usual more often confounded with the divine. 


| Sofar from freedom proving favourable to originality of thought, 


,or the English Philistine order, or the Russian despotic 
| interference with utterance, than in the American Republic. 


No individual philosopher has risen to any visible height 
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above European rivals. No community has in thoughtfulness 
or originality exceeded the thoughtful circle of a European 
capital. No book has seriously affected the judgment of man- 
kind. There has been no intellectual produce anywhere in 
the Union equal to the mass of brain set free to produce, the 
very best that can be said being that in the New-England 
States, the average intelligence of the people is a little higher 
than average intelligence has ever been elsewhere, and even 
that would be denied by Scotchmen; while historians, who 
know what the Athenian freemen were in the intellectual 
domain during one century at least, would smile in pitying 
derision of the statement. Is it not just possible that the 
human intellect benefits a little by compression; that com- 
pulsion to think deeply is not bad for thought ; that liberty 
of premature egress produces on thought the result it pro- 
duces on water, namely, a prerogative of waste which 
creates not fertility, but morass? We do not say it is so, 
for we recognise that the proposition pushed to its extreme 
becomes absurd—that, for example, no dumb Luther can create 
belief in the right of private judgment—but the history of 
America certainly suggests that thought is none the worse 
because oppression compels it to carry weight, that is, to go 
into training. The time is as yet too short, but if in another 
century America has not added some great kingdom to the 
intellectual domain, another illusion will have been dispelled 
as potent as that which once bound all Europe to the belief 
that society could only be safely organised by ascending grades, 
that it was happiness enough for the broad, low layers to know 
how high was the topmost story which they had the painful 
privilege of supporting. 








THE POETS IN LITIGATION. 


HE public, or at least the London part of it, have declared 
that they found Mr. Buchanan’s action for libel against the 
Examiner newspaper,—virtually, against Mr. Swinburne,—*“ very 
amusing.” We cannot say that is the chief impression which it 
makes upon us. No doubt there is a ludicrous side to these 
fierce poetic animosities, as there is a ludicrous side to most 
earthly follies, if you can forget the graver side. But the ten- 
dency of literary men to inflict small punctures on each other's 
most sensitive organs, and their want of that magnanimity which 
ought to belong to the higher interests to which their lives are 
devoted, is one which may well fill us rather with humiliation 
than with the sense of amusement. There was a curious little 
conversation between Mr. G. H. Lewes, in giving evidence 
before the Commission on Vivisection, and three of the Com- 
missioners, which is painfully illustrated by this trial. ‘ It seems 
to me,” said Mr. Lewes, “that the vivisection of which we are 
now speaking is very much like vivisection in another de- 
partment, that of literature,—that is to say, criticism which is 
also vivisection. There is a great deal of real torture inflicted 
upon authors by critics, which lasts for a considerable time in 
sensitive minds.”—(Sir J. B. Karslake): ‘‘ And without anes- 
thetics ?”—“‘ And without anzsthetics.”—(Mr. Erichsen): ‘‘ And 
by incompetent persons ?”—‘ Not only by incompetent persons, 
but by persons who, even when they are competent, are quite 
reckless. It is quite true that for the benefit of literature, and 
consequently of society, criticism is a necessity ; and I suppose 
that everybody possessed of right feeling, who has exercised that 
office, has often felt great pain in giving pain. But a great many 
people do not feel any pain at all about it; a slashing review is a 
thing that they like.” Now, Mr. Lewes is a critic who has a 
right to speak on such a subject. He has criticised well, and now 
and then with some severity, but never with that cruel pleasure 
in the power to wound, which constitutes the proper essence of 
the ‘‘slashing article.” It was indeed through his genuine 
insight and sympathetic criticism that Mr. Buchanan’s finest 
‘‘London Lyrics” were first introduced to the notice of the 
English public, and we cannot recall at the moment a single 
wanton or cruel literary vivisection of which Mr. Lewes has been 
guilty. But undoubtedly the evidence through which Mr. Justice 
Archibald had to wade, and the character of which he characterised 
with such admirable judgment and impartiality, was almost all of 
the kind to which Mr. Lewes referred in this evidence of his. It 
was a series of painful experiments on living animals, con- 
ducted—without anesthetics of any sort—by reckless and incom- 
petent persons, though these reckless and incompetent persons 
were both of them men of genius, who had themselves experienced 
the suffering due to similar experiments, and instead of being 
rendered tolerant and anxious to avoid needless wounds, had been 








apparently rendered thereby rather the more disposed to inflict 
them. Mr. Buchanan threw brickbats, and Mr. Swinburne 
retaliated with a volley of needles, some of them steeped in 
a very irritating kind of acid, inflicting wounds which rankled so 
much that Mr. Buchanan seems to have thought nothing but 
‘‘damages” would relieve the pain,— which is likely, we 
fear, to prove an illusion. It is hardly likely that the damages 
obtained will more than cover that portion of the costs for which 
the plaintiff, even when he obtains damages and costs, always re- 
mains responsible to his legal adviser,—the part over and above 
the mere formal costs of the case. But even if some sum does 
remain, we cannot believe that a man so full of capacity as 
Mr. Buchanan can ever fail to look back upon the course of the 
trial with pain and mortification. He can hardly fail to feel, with 
Mr. Justice Archibald, that his attack upon “the Fleshly School” 
was couched essentially in a fleshly tone, and was not the kind of 
attack which should have proceeded from the point of view he 
was bound to takeup. He can hardly fail ultimately to see that it 
was the sort of attack which ought from the first to have been 
personally avowed, if it was to be written at all, and though he was 
clearly not responsible for the pseudonym under which it was pub- 
lished, yet he was responsible for the wish to strike very hard and 
reckless blows, without being identified. No doubt he avowed 
the authorship directly the question as to the pseudonym invented 
for him without his consent arose. And no doubt the innuendoes 
thrown out in Mr. Swinburne’s attacks about Mr. Buchanan 
sailing in ‘‘the Skulk,—Captain Shuffleton,” were ill-natured 
and not at all witty. Still neither in relation to the original 
attack whence all these woes sprang, nor in regard to the apology 
for the sensualities of Walt Whitman, which was so very odd a 
pendant to Mr. Buchanan’s attack on the ‘ Fleshly School,” can 
he feel any excuse for pride. And it is probable, we should think, 
that even by this time the trial from which he has emerged as the 
victorious litigant will seem to him one of the most unfortunate 
and distressing episodes of his life. Certainly it has stirred up 
enough unwholesome associations to fill the air with a sort of 
malaria of the mind, sensual ideas being mixed in about equal 
proportions with vindictive actions,—not an alliance of 
good omen. And certainly, if we can judge at all by 
the discomposing effect of very much less disagreeable and 
less bitter disputes, there must have been enough of humiliation 
for both the principal poets concerned in the trial, to banish the 
serene atmosphere of the higher poetry from their hearts for 
months to come. Successful and unsuccessful revenge alike have 
torment,—successful perhaps the worse of the two, at least when 
it is of the pecuniary kind. We should doubt whether the anxious 
elaboration of Mr. Swinburne’s poisoned pricks, or the thuds of 
Mr. Buchanan's rudely-heaved brickbats, would be the more 
painful for the originator to review and recall; but to a generous 
man,—and after all, the genuine poet must have a stock of 
generosity in him somewhere, which will spring up and show itself 
when least expected,—the lasting consciousness of those ‘damages’ 
recovered will probably be as bitter a drop as any in the cup of 
either party. The pain of the mutual vivisections may gradually 
die away. But the sense of the wsthetic blunder in having appealed 
to the British Jury to relieve, by an award of cash, the injured 
feelings of an imaginative mind, will remain, and will some day 
fret Mr. Buchanan fer more than any of the unjust phrases applied 
to him by his opponent,—and probably not less, though not more, let 
us hope, than any of the bitter phrases which he himself may ulti- 
mately recognise that he has applied to his opponent. 

We have spoken with most regret of Mr. Buchanan’s part in 
this matter, partly because he was the moving party in asking 
pecuniary compensation for literary attacks, and partly because 
we were ourselves, in a very infinitesimal degree, responsible for 
this quarrel, having published, ten years ago, his very clever 
satirical verses called ‘‘ The Session of the Poets,” in which 
verses, by the way, no one was more ironically treated than 
himself, but the closing stanzas of which were certainly a 
mistake, and a mistake which we should not have committed, 
and which Mr. Buchanan, as he declared in Court, would not 
have committed, had it then been known that any unpleasant 
reference to the private life of any poet there mentioned could 
have been supposed to be contained in them. But especially 
have we spoken with even more regret of Mr. Buchanan’s share 
in this matter than of that of any other person concerned, because 
we feel most sympathy with the aim and spirit of his highest 
verse. He was called in these libels the ‘ lyrist of the gutter,’ 
and it is as the ‘lyrist of the gutter,’—i.e., the singer who brought 
home to all of us most powerfully the humanity of those who 
live constantly in the midst of the worst squalor of our great 
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cities, —that we believe he will always deserve to be remembered. 
We can heartily admire Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta’ and 
‘ Erechtheus,’ and no doubt those” poems and others of Mr. 
Swinburne’s imply gifts of a kind which are very rare even 
amongst English poets. Still, we owe far more, though not, 

= perhaps, so much as mere lovers of literary form, to ‘ Liz’ and 
* Nell’ and the ‘Starling’ and many others of Mr. Buchanan's 
poems, than we can ever owe to the more elaborate and less 
human genius of Mr. Swinburne; and for that very reason we 
feel the deeper regret when the poet who has done this for us, 
can so completely forget as he has done the magnanimity which 
should accompany this large sympathy with all phases of human 
life, and lose his peace of mind in such noisy squabbles 
as those of the last year or two, till at last he could persuade him- 
self that the verdict of a jury carrying damages and costs would 
compensate him for the stings inflicted by literary ingenuity, or 
protect him against them for the future. It is a strange thing 
that poets so seldom seem to merge their own literary egotism in 
the larger world which their genius opens to them, but rather, on 
the contrary, seem to find that literary egotism stimulated and 
multiplied a thousandfold by the nervous filaments which connect 
it with that larger world. We have less to say of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s share in this action. The letters which constituted the 
libels seem to us penetrated by a thin acrimony of literary 
animosity, which is not at all worthy of him, and we cannot think 
that his line of defence in Court was much less unworthy of him 
than his line of attack out of it. If it were fair to Mr. Buchanan 
to make the obscenities of Walt Whitman,—for whom Mr. Swin- 
burne and his group had expressed at least as much admiration 
as was ever expressed by Mr. Buchanan,—the pretext for throwing 
doubt over the bona fides of Mr. Buchanan’s criticism of the English 
‘¢ Fleshly School,” it was at least not very generous to their hero 
himself to make his sins the chief subject of the discourse of their 
counsel, and of the disquisition of the Judge, only in order that 
the English ‘‘ Fleshly School” might benefit by the comparison. 
They threw Walt Whitman to the wolves, in order that they might 
gain something for their own cause. We do not think thatisa 
policy which can redound to the credit of the defence. 

We journalists ourselves, though we certainly are too well 
inured to this sort of literary warfare to betray,—even if we 
had usually the sensibility which enables us to feel,—this sort of 
irritation under hostile innuendoes, might well learn a lesson from 
the somewhat humiliating records of this trial. Do we never set 
the example of valuing cleverness above fairness, and playing with 
the literary scalpel with an irresponsible sense of literary power, 
instead of using it so as to inflict pain reluctantly, when at all, 
under a grave sense of serious obligation? ‘The sort of literary 
admiration which we lavish on subtle sarcasms orskilfully poisoned 
compliments, almost without relation to the justice, and quite 
without relation to the moral necessity, of such sarcasms, fosters 
the habits which lead to these miserable squabbles. The art 
shown in introducing an irritating poison into the blood under the 
appearance of literary appreciation, is one which we are too apt 
to regard as in itself worthy of the crown of bays. The first duty 
of literature, in most literary men’s eyes, is to amuse ; and only the 





this case, because the principal man among them had laid himself 
out for stripping experts instead of the general public, but the 
affair in its general character was one perfectly familiar to the 
City. A group of persons, among whom is usually one possessed 
of capital, get possession oat, ora concession, or a business, 
which they may or may not think profitable, and may or may not 
intend to work, and they sell their right to a Company, usually 
themselves over again, for as much as they think it safe to ask, 
The ‘‘Company” obtains the money by selling shares in the 
acquisition to the general public, and to make the general public 
buy, every kind of false statement is resorted to. The Rey. John 
Smith, Widow Brown, and Robinson the country tea-dealer, will 
not buy unless the shares are quoted on ’Change, because, as they 
say, till they are quoted they do not know what the real prices are. 
The Stock Exchange insists that before it will allow quotations, a 
proportion of the capital must be paid up, and consequently, to 
satisfy the public, and not the Exchange only, it is paid up,— 
that is to say, the money is borrowed, the shares bought, the 
books shown to the Committee, and sanction having been ob- 
tained, the money and the shares are returned to their owners. 
Then the business of selling the shares to real buyers commences, 
and the most unscrupulous lying is practised to put them off 
upon the market. ‘The confederates buy a few shares at a 
premium, and so, as an actual transaction has occurred, fix the 
‘‘quotation” on the official lists. Sometimes the new undertaking 
is recklessly puffed in newspaper paragraphs, usually paid for; 
sometimes, if the speculators have any capital, it is worked for 
six months, and accounts cooked, till it seems to be a most 
prosperous concern; and sometimes the shares are forced to high 
premiums by the device known first in America, and now in 
England, as ‘‘cornering,” perhaps the most artistic of the many 
forms of modern fraud. This isso clever and now so common, that 
it may interest country readers to understand the modus operandi. 
The moment a Stock of any kind is in the market in the regular 
way, with an official quotation, the brokers and dealers on the 
Stock Exchange become anxious to “do business in it,” and will 
buy and sell it without inquiry as to the basis of real business 
upon which the stock rests. It is nothing to them whether the 
‘‘ Lundy copper-shares,” for instance, are based upon a copper- 
mining business going on in the Isle of Lundy, whether copper 
is obtainable there or not, or whether such copper can or cannot 
be extracted at a profit. The foundation of their trade is not the 
profitableness of a speculation, but the belief of the public that 
it is profitable; and if there is evidence of that, they are as ready 
to deal in Paraguayans or Honduras Ship-Canal shares as in 
British Consols or shares in the Suez Canal. Even the dealers or 
jobbers do not care, though they would seem to be so closely in- 
terested, for they think they know the price at which they can 
get the stock, and if they can obtain a fraction more, the goodness 
or badness of the shares will not intercept their profit. Once 
quoted on 'Change, brokers can always be found who will sell or buy 
any shares eonceivable, at any price which they think or find from 
the jobbers that they can obtain. They are merely intermediaries, 
and if they do not recommend bad shares or run down good shares, 
they think they have done all that conscience can require of them. 


second toappreciate or judge ; andliteraryamusementisstillas often | It is, therefore, possible, under certain circumstances, for a man 


gained by imagining the contortions of others, as physical amuse- 


ment among savages is gained by watching the convulsions of | amounts. 





with decent introductions to let in the brokers for very considerable 
Suppose, for example, to select the very simplest 


physical pain. Englishmen feel nothing but horror at seeing a sensi- | instance, which happens also to be very nearly the instance in the 


tive body writhe in agony, but they feel nothing at all like horror in 


imagining the discomfiture, often, as Mr. Lewes says, exceedingly 
Journalism is not sensitive, but it is | Company, at a price a little above the last quotation, or a small 


severe, of a sensitive mind, 


Eupion Gas case, you have every share in a particular Company 
in your pocket. You direct a broker to buy 1,000 shares in that 


too often cruel, and for this reason, perhaps, it is that poets | premium over the par value,—say, £101 per share. As that isa 
when they enter the sphere of journalism resort to the literary | good price, a hundred dealers are ready to sell, believing the 
tomahawk, instead of aiming honestly merely to crush what is | holders of the shares will be anxious to realise, and ten brokers 
evil with the least possible infliction of pain. If journalists would | undertake to deliver a hundred shares apiece. That seems, and 
value somewhat more the calmness and scrupulous justice shown is, a fair transaction; but in a few hours, or days, the dealers find 
for instance by Mr. Justice Archibald in this trial, and somewhat | that the market is “‘ bare,” that there are no shares obtainable, 
ess the skill in so combining pain with criticism that the former | and that higher prices must be offered to fulfil the agreements. 
should appear subservient to the latter, while the latter was really | As they are responsible for the deliveries, they offer higher and 
subservient to the former, we should be less likely to have poets | higher terms to procure the shares, until at last, being con- 
going in for scalping each other in the pages of our Reviews, and | tent with your profit or afraid of exposure, you begin to “ un- 
then claiming damages in our Courts of Justice for the anguish load,” and allow the shares to get into the market at the top 
| price. The dealer pays, say, £150 for each share which he agreed 


| to sell to your broker for £101, and you, regaining your own shares, 

pocket the-difference. You have re-bought at £101 the shares 
THE MORALITY OF “CORNERING.” { which you have sold at £150. 

HE great interest felt by City men in the “‘Eupion Gas Case” | ‘This is of course the very simplest and most elementary form of 

is natural enough, for the decision shows a good many of ‘the fraud, which admits of a handred complications, but the prin- 

them that they haye made themselves liable to the criminal law. | ciple of them all is identical, namely, that you induce dealers to 

There were special features in the conduct of the defendants in | become liable for the purchase or sale of shares or stocks which 


which the scalping had caused. 
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you know they will not be able either to sell or to buy, because 
the whole of them, or the whole of them available, are in your 
own pocket, or in the pockets of persons whom you can trust. 
It is the surest of all speculations, because the dealers must 
either deliver or suspend payment, and the stock cannot be 
manufactured or imported, as most articles of consumption 
can; and it is the safest of all frauds, because it is in prac- 
tice and indeed in theory outside the criminal law, the 
promoters of the Eupion Gas Company not having been 
punished for this, but for conspiring to obtain by false pretences 
a quotation on the official lists of the Stock Exchange, and it has 
occasionally been carried out upon a colossal scale. A syndicate 
buys up a sound, but small Stock, say, Swiss Bonds, pledges 
them to the Banks with a small margin, buys more with 
the lent money, and gradually finds itself in possession of 
all the Stock likely to be in the market for some time. 
Then it gets up speculation in the stock, issues large ficti- 
tious orders to buy and sell, and finally ‘ unloads,” having 
compelled the brokers and dealers to pay 10 per cent. in “‘ dif- 
ferences,” to preserve themselves from being posted on the Stock 
Exchange. The great gold “corners” in New York, by which 
Daniel Drew, Jay Gould, Fisk, and the like, made such fortunes, 
were all managed in that way, the gold being monopolised and 
pawned to the banks, till dealers could not get any, and were 
compelled to offer absurd prices or be ruined. 

Bat is such a transaction a fraud? Certainly, most of our 
readers will exclaim, and we heartily agree with them; but 
hundreds of speculators do not, and it is a little more difficult to 
be certain than at first appears. ‘‘ Cornering” is in one aspect of 
the transaction only the acquiring of a monopoly, and though a 
monopoly may be an oppression, it is not necessarily a fraud. 
Suppose one man could monopolise salt, and held on till consumers 
were forced to double the price, he might be a scoundrel, because 
salt is a necessary of life, but he would not be a cheat. Neither 
woulda man be who bought, say, all the ‘‘ Argentines” in the world, 
and held on till the public decided that it chose to invest in 
‘Argentines ” at a preposterous price. He would be merely a dealer 
using rather harshly information which he had acquired in the 
course of his business, and using it, moreover, at his own business 
risk. But the case is widely different when the speculator, know- 
ing he hasall the ‘* Argentines,” induces brokers and dealers to enter 
into vast contracts involving the delivery of Argentine Stock. He 
is then, in fact, fraudulently suggesting to them that there is 
stock in the market which he knows is not there, is playing 
with loaded dice, and is as much and as distinctly a cheat 
as if he were playing whist, and had marked the back of 
every court-card. We cannot, indeed, see the difference, and 
knowing, as we do, that men otherwise decent have engaged in 
‘* corners,” can only wonder at the debasing influence of specula- 
tion on ordinary morality. This form of speculation is fraud, 
and while we allow the excessive difficulty of procuring evidence, 
we can see no sound reason why, when such a case is proved, its 
authors should not be punished as heavily as less artistic and less 
artful rogues. 





THE LATE HENRY MALDEN. 

N the 4th July there died at Belsize Park, Hampstead, one 

of Lord Macaulay's fellow-students and personal friends 

at Cambridge, whose general reputation as a scholar has never 
been, wide, though to those who had the advantage of his teach- 
ing he was known as having one of those rare and refined natures 
in which scholarship represents not merely a result of culture, but a 
gift of genius. Henry Malden, aquondam Fellowof Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and for the last forty-five years of his life Professor of 
Greek in University College, London, was a scholar the delicacy 
and shyness of whose nature were in curious contrast with the push- 


ing character of the age in which he lived, and the inevitably | 


somewhat unfastidious comprehensiveness of the College in which 
he laboured so carefully and so long. He had in him something 
of the tenderness and something of the grace of a poet, with a 
minuteness of laborious accuracy, and a fidelity of philological 
zeal which sometimes drew away his mind from the poetical 
aspects of his great subjects to the fine dust oftener raised than 
laid by the Scholiasts, and the accumulated illustrations which 
painstaking editors would pile over a recondite allusion 
or an enigmatic figure of speech. Conscientious, delicate, 
precise, with something in him of the mathematician’s as well 
scholar’s sense of beauty,—he brought away 


as the 


from Cambridge a considerable love of mathematical finish,— 


corrupt chorus of the ‘“*Agamemnon,” or an obscure touch of 
Aristophanic satire, as much labour and method as a statesman 
would devote to a public measure of high importance, ora thinker 
to the premisses of a new theory. Even twenty average lines 
of Homer would generally give him suflicient text for an 
hour’s lecture, and he had as keen a pleasure in tracing 
the pedigree of an anomalous word as any antiquarian 
could display in connecting with a great family tree the 
diverging fortunes of a forgotten cadet branch. To take one 
among many instances, numbers of his pupils, no doubt, will still 
remember the keen pleasure with which he used to follow the 
etymological transformations of the root «oa into the apparently 
complete disguise of the Homeric word used in the * Iliad” 
(book iv., line 11.), raputuSawxe, where only two letters of the 
original root were left to identify it. And yet Professor Malden 
was not, like his colleague, Professor Key, a speculative etymolo- 
gist. He seldom went beyond the grooves of the closest 
analogical reasoning,—indeed the pleasure he took was far more 
in the completeness of the demonstration than in the wide sweep 
of a generalisation. The late Professor Sewell used to tell his 
pupils, when they asked him for explanations of the exact position 
of the Sophists in the time of Socrates, that he could not give them 
a better illustration of their intellectual position than the position 
of the Professors in University College, London. The illustration 
was rather witty than accurate, for though there may, perhaps, 
from time to time, have been a. Professor at University College, 
London, who would have answered in some degree to the descrip- 
tion, we will venture to say there were hardly ever two Professors 
at a time who would, even in Professor Sewell’s conception, have 
fulfilled the conditions of which he was thinking, while the great 
majority have always been more remarkable for the thoroughness 
of their special acquirements than for any disposition to wander 
into the paths of showy and rhetorical enterprise. Certainly, 
amore apposite refutation of this prejudice concerning University 
College, London, than the long professorial career of Mr. 
Malden could hardly be imagined. If there ever was a man 
who knew precisely the limits of his own knowledge, and 
who felt a horror of pretending to know anything of which 
he was ignorant, or even of pretending to believe that which he was 
only inclined to conjecture, it was Professor Malden, whose classes 
were perhaps, on the whole, as popular as any in the College 
during his long life as a teacher. Pretentiousness and exagger- 
ated claims were, indeed, far more alien to him than to many 
of the Oxford celebrities who have flourished during the 
same time, probably much more so than to the late Professor 
Sewell himself. If there was a fault in Mr. Malden’s method 
of teaching, it was quite in the contrary direction. He was 
so careful, painstaking, and elaborate, that he failed to cover 
the surface of ground necessary to give his students a cer- 
tain familiarity with the greater Greek authors, and those of them 
who became first-rate Greek scholars, succeeded quite as much 
through the range of their private reading as through the models 
of thoroughness and delicacy of scholarship which he set before 
them in the class. No doubt this was in him a deliberate 
policy. He knew well enough that his lectures could 
never discharge the tutorial function for his pupils, that they 
were mere specimens of classical investigation, and that without a 
very much more rapid and more superficial habit of reading 
in Greek, as well as this elaborate study of selected works, 
no man would ever become really at home in Greek litera- 
ture. Still his whole genius and nature rebelled against doing 
anything at all, unless he could do it with that thoroughness 
which satisfied his fastidious taste, so that year after year 
he preferred to examine exhaustively a corner of a great 
subject, to attempting anything like that rapid and general 




















Professor Malden would throw into his disquisitions on a 


survey of it which would have given his students a larger 


| familiarity with the language, at the cost of sacrificing, 


to some extent at least, his elaborate and fastidious method. 
Precision was with him almost an idol,—indeed, he culti- 
vated it at times even to the injury of that ideal congruity 
to which, from his natural fastidiousness of taste, one would have 
supposed him even more devoted,—as when he would translate 
Homer’s Greek for ‘‘red blood,” “red, arterial blood,” to indi- 
cate more exactly (in spite of the anachronism involved) the dis- 
tinction, quite unsuspected for centuries after Homer's time, 
between the sources of the black and red blood. No doubt it 
was the pleasure Mr. Malden had in discovering the accuracy of 
the poet’s observation of a fact, of the natural history of which no 
one would then have suspected anything, which tempted him into 
incorporating this ex post facto detail of scientific verification with 
his rendering of the poet’s vision. 
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The fastidiousness and finish of Mr. Malden’s scholarship were 
indeed to him as much of a limitation as of apower. They prevented 
him from attempting anything which he could not do, not only well, 
but even elaborately, and arrested him early even in enterprises 
which he had begun successfully. The few numbers which he pub- 
lished of a history of Rome attracted, we believe, the attention and 
admiration of scholars ; but the task was too great to be pursued into 
the periods where authorities and materials came thick and fast with 
the same elaborate care, and it was abandoned, and remains a frag- 
ment to this day. Why he never edited or translated for the 
English public any of his favourite Greek tragedians, of whom 
he had made a life-long study, it would be more difficult to say. 
Probably his learning and his modesty both stood in the way, and 
he may never have satisfied himself that he could contribute 
enough which the more learned of the German and English 
editors had not contributed before him, to justify a 
public appearance that, for his retiring nature, had 
no attractions of its own. But it was unfortunate for 
his reputation that it should have been so. There was a 
charm in the mingled delicacy and accuracy of his translations of 
the greater choric songs of Auschylus and Sophocles, which re- 
produced admirably the finely-chiselled lines of the originals, and 
no man ever entered more keenly than Professor Malden into 
the grand religious irony of those melancholy musings on human 
hope and fate. The notion that University College was meant 
to diffuse for utilitarian purposes the rough-and-ready teach- 
ing of experience amongst the middle-classes, certainly received 
a most effective refutation to all who knew the reserve, 
the polish, the shy sarcasm, the elaborate precision of Pro- 
fessor Malden’s scholarship, and the extreme value set upon it 
by all his colleagues and almost all his pupils. It was a curious 
coincidence that, on the very day on which he was breathing his 
last, a number of his old pupils, summoned without any know- 
ledge of his illness, met together to agree on some mode of testi- 
fying their gratitude for his teaching, and their warm affection 
for his person; and that at that meeting ample evidence was 
given that University College had not in any way under- 
valued the distinction reflected by that long career of fine 
and graceful scholarship, modest and retired though it was, 
upon an institution, which, according to the prejudices of 
popular Toryism, was devoted to the propagation of phy- 
sical science, of utilitarian maxims, and of popular contempt 
for all the refinements and niceties of classical education. 
If ever there was a man who was incapable of anything like ad 
captandum teaching, that man was Professor Malden. Indeed, 
had he had more of that delight in the exercise of personal influence, 
which, in its abuse, leads to the ad captandum style, he would pro- 
bably have left behind him a considerable name as well as a unique 
image in the minds of all whoknew him. But shy and reserved as he 
was, the tenderness and playfulness of his nature probably only 
served to increase the fastidiousness which cramped his powers, 
and unless it should prove that he has left behind him literary 
remains ready for publication, Professor Malden’s repute 
as a scholar will not long survive those who drank in, in 
their earlier years, his enthusiasm for Homer's clear and noble 
simplicity, his profound enjoyment of the delicate irony of Plato, 
and his unfailing delight in the great dramatist and soliloquiston 
human destiny, whom, as Mr. Arnold has told us,— 

‘‘ Business could not make dull, nor passion wild,— 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole; 
The mellow glory of the Attic Stage, 
Singer of sweet Colonus and his child.” 
But while his pupils live, Mr. Malden will not be forgotten. His 
was a mind which engraved its own refinement in enduring lines 
on even the rawest lad of small attainments and meagre powers. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
sicecillpeaccs 
THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM OF CHICAGO. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Being at Chicago in the latter part of April last, I visited 
the Board of Education for that city. Unluckily it was vacation- 
time in the schools, but I had some conversation with the Pre- 
sident of the Board and with the Superintendent of Schools for 
the City, who were as frankly communicative as, in the course of 
two visits to the country, 1 have invariably found the educational 
officials of the United States to be. They were also good enough 
to give me all the Reports of the City Board of Education since 








I hope you will allow me to publish in your columns some 
particulars gathered from these Reports, and from my conver. 
sation with the gentlemen to whom I have referred. They will, 
I think, be of interest to educationists, especially as Chicago hag 
sometimes been held up to view in this country as a sort of model 
educational municipality. 

1, First, it will be convenient to say afew words as to the educa. 
tional range and standard of the public schools of Chicago. In 
any statements I may make on this subject I shall rely on the 
authority of the ‘‘ Revised Outline of Course of Study,” issued 
in November last. 

‘The public schools of Chicago consist of primary and grammar. 
schools, together with a high school (for both sexes) and a normal 
school for female teachers. The range of age in the primary 
and grammar-schools extends from six to fifteen, or upwards ; the 
range of studies includes the essentials of a plain, commercial, 
English education. The high school, with scholars of ages varying 
generally from fifteen to eighteen or nineteen, and with a three- 
years’ course, affords to both sexes in common an education which 
may perhaps be compared with that given on the commercial side 
of the Manchester Grammar-School, or of the City of London 
School. It includes Latin, and one modern language. To the 
normal school girls may be admitted after they are seventeen 
years of age. I need hardly say that comparatively very few of 
the youth of Chicago attend the high school, while the normal 
school is confined strictly to such female students as are preparing 
to become teachers. Indeed the great bulk of the children of 
Chicago leave school before they have reached the highest class 
of the grammar-school. Considering that the age of scholars 
leaving the grammar-school varies generally from fourteen to 
sixteen, it is no wonder that in a country like America, where 
youth is precocious and opportunities for pushing on in life occur 
so early, where labour is so scarce, whilst openings for enterprise 
are so abundant, the great majority of the scholars leave a year 
or two before the completion of the grammar-school course. 

The scope of instruction, however, in the schools is, according 
to an English standard, both narrow and low. The grammar- 
schools not only include no classics, they embrace no modern 
language, except that German may be pursued as an optional 
study. In arithmetic, the course for the last year and highest 
grade includes ‘‘compound numbers, ratio and proportion, in- 
volution and evolution to square root, analysis ; theory of arith- 
metic within the grade, arithmetic as applicable to the grade.” I 
make no comment on this summary, except to notice that ‘‘in- 
volution and evolution” must needs begin with square root; 
square root is the first step in evolution. I add that the course 
contains no algebra, and no Euclid or geometrical demonstration 
in any form. Of science, it contains nothing, except what is 
described as ‘‘ physiology, familiar talks ;” while in drawing, no 
higher point is aimed at than “ free-hand and geometrical.” 

Altogether, the range of the primary and grammar-school 
course includes a much less comprehensive and a much less 
advanced course of instruction than our English six standards 
of elementary instruction, taken in connection with the recog- 
nised special subjects, which are almost always taught in good 
schools, especially town schools. When it is remembered that the 
Chicago course represents not a minimum, but rather a maxi- 
mum, and that it is arranged and prescribed exclusively for the 
use of the schools of the city—not for the country at large—the 
Grammar-Schools, in particular, being supposed to be adapted to 
the wants of the more intelligent and superior classes in perhaps 
the most energetic and ambitious city in the States, what has 
just been stated will be regarded as a point to be particularly 
noticed. 

From what has now been explained, it will be seen that, in 
attempting to estimate, from an English point of view, the 
amount and condition of elementary-school provision for the city 
of Chicago, no injustice will be done to the case of Chicago by 
considering the primary and grammar-schools of the city as cor- 
responding in general with the public elementary schools of our 
own English towns. The advantage, indeed, in such a compari- 
son might be expected to lie on the side of Chicago, for the 
schools of that city are professedly provided and adapted for all 
classes, and are absolutely free. They have also, I may add, 
within a few years past, become secular. The principle of secular, 
municipal, and free education for the children of all classes is 
represented in the case of Chicago. 

2. The next point I wish particularly to note is that the school 
provision of Chicago has always been and still continues very 


the fire, that is, for four years past, the fire having destroyed all | much below the requirements of the city. This fact was stated 


the reports and documents of previous years. 


to me very pointedly by the gentlemen with whom I conversed, 
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and is proved and illustrated by the Reports of the Board of 
Education. 

According to the Census for 1874, the population of the city 
was 395,400, and according to the last school census, the number 
of children of school ages (6 to 21) was 102,555. According to 
the English official standard, the number of children of school age 
should be equal to one-sixth of the population, that is, should be 
very nearly 66,000, the English upward limit of elementary- 
school age being from 13 to 14. If the low estimate of one- 
seventh were taken, the number would be 59,000. 

The children at the public schools of Chicago, excluding the 
high school and the normal college, vary in age, as I have 
already explained, from 6 to 15, or upwards. The pupils in the 
high school (aged 15 to 18) number, in average attendance, 683 
of both sexes; and in the normal school, 136, all young women 
of 17 and upwards. I shall leave these two schools and pupils 
out of account in the statistics I am now about to quote. 

The actual average attendance, then, at the district schools 
(grammar and primary) of Chicago during the year ending mid- 
summer, 1875, was 32,998 7-10ths, very nearly 33,000, being only 
one-twelfth of the population. The ‘average number belonging 
to” these schools during the year—the average number, that is, 
on the register—was 34,983 1-10th, say, 35,000, being less than 
one-eleventh of the population. The accommodation is not 
given, but the schools are said to be more than full. One fact 
mentioned on the first page of the Report illustrates the extent 
and pressure of the deficiency of school accommodation. ‘ Of 
the large number,”’ it is said, ‘“‘in attendance last year, some 
10,000 children could be given only half-day sessions, owing to 
the want of school room.” This condition of things is not a 
result, as mightnaturally besupposed, of the great fire. The schools 
burnt in that firemade provision for not quite 6,000 children. Tem- 
porary provision was made at once to supply the accommodation 
lost, and permanent provision was made within a couple of 
years. The rapidity of the city’s growth and the cost of sites 
and of building are the obvious reasons, ‘‘ It seems impossible,” 
says the Report, ‘‘ to erect asufficient number of buildings annually 
to meet the requirements.” Meantime the educational expenditure 
of the city amounts to nearly a million of dollars annually. 

8. Another point to which I would draw attention is the 
character of attendance in these schools. Taken week by week, 
or perhaps month by month, the attendance seems wonderfully 
regular; the return is 94 per cent. of punctual attendance. But 
when the yearly returns are investigated, the attendance turns 
out to be by no means regular. The number on the rolls being 
35,000, and the average attendance 33,000, or 94 per cent.; the 
aumber attending less than 120 days is returned as 17,342, and 
the average number of days’ attendance for each scholar in all 
the schools of the city, including the high school and normal 
school, the attendance at which during the year must have been 
far more steady and continuous than at the other schools, is re- 
turned as only 133. 

These returns show that however regular may be the attendance 
of the scholars of Chicago during the time their names are on the 
register, their names must be very often removed from the 
register, and that systematic suspensions of attendance for many 
weeks at atime are as much the rule as regular attendance during 
the weeks of school attendance. Many children only attend 
school during a few months in the year. These months are some- 
times consecutive, but often they are taken at two or more dif- 
ferent seasons. This is shown by the fact that, the average number 
on the school registers being 35,000, the total number of ‘‘ readmis- 
sions” for the year was 30,000, many of the children having been 
admitted three times, and some as often as six oreven seven times.* 
It will be seen from these returns how misleading is the bare 
statement which has been made by advocates of the free, secular, 
and municipal platform of common school instruction, to the 
effect that the result in Chicago of the system is seen in almost 
perfect regularity of attendance. 

4. The reason of the high weekly average of attendance is, in 
fact, to be found in the defective supply of schools. ‘There are 
always many more children waiting for admission than can be ad- 

* The number of admissions during the year is given as 79,704, while the total 
number of different children admitted at any time during the year is returned as 
49,121. The difference—30,583—must give the number of readmissions during the 
year. In accordance with this, the average number of times cach scholar was ad- 
mitted during the year is given as 1 6-10ths, which means 60 per cent. of “ read- 
‘missions " on the number of different children enrolled during the year. Else- 
where, however, the total number of readmissions is summed up, from the school 
returns, as 26,212. It is impossible to make the tables strictly consistent with 
themselves. Allowing, however, for defective book-keeping in point of detail, 
26,212 is not remarkably wide of the mark. In still her place, bh , an 
analysis is given of the readmissions, which is evidently altogether untrustworthy, 
as it only brings the total up to a little more than 18,000. The one thing to be learnt 


from that analysis is, as stated in the text, that some children are admitted five, 
six, and even seven times in the year. 











mitted. The consequence is that the schools are always kept full, 
however many children may be removed from the register. 
Absence for six half-days during four weeks excludes, by rule of 
the Board, any child from the register. As a matter of fact, the 
standard of requirement in many schools, as I gathered from 
inquiry, is yet more stringent than this. The teachers, where 
there is great pressure for admission, can screw up the attend- 
ance to almost any standard. Analogous cases are not wanting 
in England, and even in London. An abundant supply of schools 
in any thickly populated town district, where there had been a 
pressing deficiency of school accommodation, always has the effect 
of bringing down the general average of weekly attendance. 

5. The same cause, viz., the short supply of schools, enables 
the teachers of Chicago to keep their schools both full and well- 
disciplined, with a minimum expenditure of labour, and without 
any severity of discipline. Refractory children are simply dis- 
missed from school. New York has a controversy with Chicago 
on the subject of school discipline and of corporal punishment, as 
indeed on some other educational subjects. New York declares 
that the difficulties of the school problem are not solved by the 
Chicago method. Who is to deal with the refractory children 
who are sent outside the school? New York “has got” to 
grapple with its street and family problems. Chicago at present 
has not come to the grappling-point. 

6. Fortunately, indeed, for Chicago, and for the comfort and 
discipline in particular of its public schools, there is a large class 
of private schools in the city, said to be attended by 27,000 
children. This addition brings the total school provision of the 
city much more nearly up to par, according to our English stan- 
dard. Many of the scholars, however, in these schools will, no 
doubt, be upwards of fourteen—that is, beyond the English 
limit for popular education in general—being attendants at high- 
class private schools. Some of the schools, on the other hand, 
are doubtless schools for very young children, while too many, 
it can hardly be doubted, are schools of a very inferior class. 

7. Those familiar with American public schools know that, from 
the lowest to the highest, they are theatres of public display. 
This is one of the besetting dangers of a public-school system 
seeking to include all classes on a common platform, and main- 
tained as a popular institution. Some sentences in the Chicago 
Report bear upon this subject. It appears that free schools are, 
notwithstanding, apt to be costly. 

“The display of finery,” we are informed, ‘“‘on the day of 
graduation "—of completing the year’s course in school— has 
often been so great, that parents of limited circumstances have been 
led to question their ability to meet the expenses of graduation 
even of one child.” 

* Realising the greatness of the evil alluded to,” says the wise 
Superintendent of Schools for the city, ‘it has been my aim to 
discourage the display of fine clothing upon the day of graduation, 
partly because of the pecuniary burden which it entails upon 
many poor people, and partly because of the influence of such 
display upon the habits of extravagance already too much 
encouraged. The exhibitions in our grammar-schools have been 
very largely modified in this respect, and the money, which I knew 
in one instance, ten years ago, was spent upon a single child to 
array her for an exhibition, is now sufficient for the array of a 
whole school.” 

“In the High School, tyrant Fashion still holds sway. It is 
the ambition of the parent to have his daughter appear respect- 
able, and the measure of respectability is the dress of the wealthy. 
In one case, a daughter’s graduating expenses required a full 
month’s earnings of the father, and almost entirely for the day, 
since articles of apparel then worn would not be suited to the 
surroundings of the wearer afterward. In other cases, worthy 
girls, who have struggled over almost insurmountable obstacles 
to the completion of their education, have not appeared upon the 
stage with their class-mates, lest their plainer dress mar the 
harmony of the scene.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


July 5, 1876. James H. Ria. 





THE SOBRIETY OF ANCIENT ATHENS. 
(To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—Does the Spectator feel sufficiently for the character of the 
Athenians of classical times to be willing to vindicate it from a 
disgraceful imputation? In Mr. Young's “ Five Weeks in Greece,” 
lately published, the habits of the Athenians of to-day are favour- 
ably contrasted with those of their ancestors. The citizens of 
Athens, we are told, are now a sober people, whereas ‘‘ Plato 
says he had seen the whole city drunk at the Bacchanalia.” (p. 44.) 

Astounded at an accusation so unlike all I knew of classical 
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Athens, I turned to the passage. This I had no difficulty in 
doing, for Mr. Young, with a conscientiousness which ought to be 
universally imitated, had supplied the correct reference, and even 
quoted the words of the Greek text. (Leg. p. 637) :— 

1. Plato does not say that ‘*he had seen.” The words are put 
by him into the mouth of an imaginary personage, in a work of 
fiction, and are not a statement of fact at all. 2. The English 
word “drunk” is not a fair representative of «edvoveay, which 
might be rendered, ‘‘was by way of drinking hard.” 3. And 
lastly, the city spoken of is not Athens, but Tarentum, in southern 
Italy, —*‘* molle Tarentum.” 

{f the Athenians of to-day are a sober people, so also were the 


Athenians of the time of Plato.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mark PArrison. 





MR. SYDNEY DOBELL’S THOUGHTS ON ART. 
{To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The writer of the review of ‘‘ Thoughts on Art, Philosophy, 
and Religion,” which appeared in the Spectator of July 1st, says : 
—‘‘ We fail to gather from the long introductory note prefixed to 
these fragments whether they have been published by the 
author’s desire, or spontaneously on the part of his friends.” 
Mrs. Dobell, in publishing the volume, was especially anxious 
that on this point there should be no doubt; nor did she think 
any possibility was left for such doubt. ‘The volume contains 
(with two exceptions), notes and memoranda made, at very 
various dates, exclusively for Mr. Dobell’s own use, in preparation 
for future work. Mr. Dobell expressed no wish for the publication 
of these, or any other, “literary remains ;” any such publication, 
therefore, should be distinctly understood as ‘spontaneous on 
the part of his friends.”—I am, Sir, &c., D. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE,—* PICTOR IGNOTUS.” 


Some fifty years ago died, peacefully and comparatively unnoticed, 
one of the most noted figures in Art of the last century ;—we say 
of the last century, for though William Blake lived until 1827, 
the greater part of his long life, and what was perhaps dearer 
than life to him, his best work, were completed in the years 
between 1757 and 1800. For forty years from the date of his 
death, the neglect and misunderstanding that had embittered his 
life continued in full force, rather gaining than losing ground. 
The popular verdict, given against him fully and loudly long 
before, was confirmed, and there was no voice uplifted to prove 
that William Blake, painter and poet, had a right to lay claim to 
either title, or was anything but a monomaniac, with a strong 
belief in his own abilities, 

The man was mad!—there was an end of the matter. No 
need to see his pictures, to read his verse; no need to try 
to discern whether there were not indeed some few sparks 
of the immortal fire of genius hidden amongst all the thick 
clouds of weird conception and extravagant forms against which 
the critics raved. With no specimens of his handiwork at 
either of the two great national collections, his pictures being 
almost entirely in private hands, with the exception of some in 
the Print-room of the British Museum (guarded religiously by 
forms of admission and recommendations by householders), the 
lover of art had few opportunities of forming an opinion of his 
own, and the chosen few who possessed the original designs, 
either hopeless of reversing the popular opinion, or too indif- 
ferent to it to attempt the task, held to their faith in silence. 
But of late years all this has been changed. After the pub- 
lication of Mr. Gilchrist’s ‘‘ Life of Blake,” some twelve years 
ago, public curiosity began to be awakened; a long and most 
masterly analysis of the painter’s work, by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, followed some few years on the latter publication ; 
and now, by the exertions of the members of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, a collection has been got together which represents 
fairly well Blake’s work, though many of his finest designs are 
absent. It is to be regretted that the British Museum did not 
contribute the beautiful specimens of Blake’s book illustrations 
which they are possessed of, as the ones in the exhibition in Savile 
Row are decidedly inferior in this respect. 

Coming after such exhaustive writers as Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. 
Swinburne, there is but little to be said within the limits of our 
space which will not be familiar to most readers; and were it 
not that it is almost impossible to speak in any way satis- 
factorily of Blake’s designs without some reference to his life, 





character, and opinions, we should feel tempted to do no more 
than refer to the above-mentioned works for any such details, 
But of all artists who have ever lived, Blake is the one whose 
works haye most direct personal significance, and in all his 
pictures it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the most interest- 
ing thing is the mind of the painter. 

From the first, Blake was a dreamer and an enthusiast, and 
the influence of the writings of the great Swedish mystic, under 
which he fell when a boy of fifteen, no doubt helped to 
deepen into conviction the natural bent of his mind. His em- 
ployment also was hardly calculated to rid him of any visionary 
tendencies, for finding that he disagreed with his fellow-appren- 
tices, his master (the engraver, Basire) employed him for several 
years, in making drawings from the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, and various old churches in and about London. ‘ Shut 
up alone with these solemn memorials of far-off centuries—for 
during service and in the intervals of visits from strangers the 
verger turned the key on him—the Spirit of the Past became his 
familiar companion. Sometimes his dreaming eyes saw more 
palpable shapes from the phantom past; once a vision of Christ 
and his Apostles, as he used to tell; and I doubt not, many 
others. For, as we have seen, the visionary tendency, or faculty, 
as Blake more truly called it, had early showed itself.” Thus 
far, Mr. Gilchrist, in his life. These latter words are the key to 
Blake’s life. The faculty of seeing visions which ‘‘no man else 
might see” and hearing voices inaudible to the common ear, this 
it was, which accompanied him through all his labours, upheld 
him in his greatest trials, made his life happy and his death 
peaceful. Through all his writings there runs this consciousness 
of the all-pervading presence of, and assistance by, divine ministers. 
What matter though the public would not buy his pictures or 
listen to his poems, so long as the beauteous spirit-forms 
whispered in his ear praise and encouragement? This is no ex- 
aggerated statement, but the simple truth. We may know, or 
think we know, that it was but a delusion on his part, but 
even if it were, was it not for him a merciful and a blessed 
one? It is not our intention to dwell at any length 
on the details of Blake’s life, they have already been told by a 
master-hand, but some few points of interest may be briefly 
noticed. It was during the last years of his apprenticeship that 
Blake made his first public essay, in the shape of a small volume 
of poems, printed at the cost of two or three generous friends, 
Flaxman among the number. Of these, it is sufficient to say that 
some of them are ranked very highly at the present time by com- 
petent critics, and if we consider the age at which they were 
written, they are probably unsurpassed. The following stanza, 
for instance, selected from the poem beginning, ‘‘ My silks and 
fine array,” might have been acknowledged without shame by 
Spenser or Shakespeare :— 

** His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds enfold ; 
Oh! why to him was’t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold? 
His breast is Love’s all-worshipped tomb, 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come.” 
Yet these poems could not find a publisher, and so few copies 
were printed, that there are hardly a dozen extant. 

From this time onwards, to the close of a long, laborious life, 
Blake’s career is an incessant struggle for the promotion of his 
art. Here and there, indeed, come brief intervals of fashionable 
patronage, but as his biographer well says, ‘‘ When it was dis- 
covered by well-regulated minds that the erratic bard perversely 


-came to teach, not to be taught, nor to be gently schooled into 


imitative proprieties, and condescendingly patted on the back, he 
became less acceptable to the polite world than when he first 
started on its elegant arena.” Conceive the martyrdom it must 
have been to one of Blake’s temper, full of ardent convictions, 
and assured of his mission to redeem Art, to have to earn his 
bread by engraving such subjects as ““H.R.H. the Princess 
Royal and her four sisters at their morning amusements,” 
or, ‘“‘A lady in full dress,” with another, “in the most 
fashionable undress now worn.” It was a hard struggle, and it 
now seems almost impossible that the author of ‘‘Songs of 
Innocence and Experience,” with their exquisite designs, was 
almost forced to abandon the work, because no one would print 
it,—and the work would actually have been abandoned, had he not 
hit on a method of printing it himself ; and then, with his whole 
worldly wealth, consisting of half-a-crown, his wife goes out and 
expends 1s. 10d. in the purchase of materials‘for the new process, 
and the books are printed. And so, between common journey- 
man’s work for actual bread, and visions of the unseen world 
portrayed with the pen and pencil; with scornful neglect from 
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Blake’s life wore away to a peaceful and happy close ; and perhaps 
there are few more pathetic pictures in the history of Art than 
that of Blake dying, in his poor lodging, murmuring to his wife 
the songs that he heard in his dreams. ‘On the day of his 
death,” writes one who had the account from her, “‘ he composed 
and uttered songs to his Maker, so sweetly to the ear of his 
Catharine, that when she stood by to hear him, he, looking upon 
her most affectionately, said, ‘My beloved, they are not mine. 
No! they are not mine!’” And thus he died, and was buried in 
Bunhill burying-ground, Finsbury, in a ‘‘common grave,” 
without headstone, the neglect of the world following him even 
here. 

Where so much blame of all kinds has been lavishly bestowed, 
we may well afford to be silent on his many failings. When all is 
said, they were those of a generous, noble spirit, and his life was 
one long expiation of them. There remains for us to consider 
briefly, the special characteristics of Blake’s art, and the influence, 
if any, he exercised upon English painting. First, it must be 
noticed that at that time, Blake’s was almost the only voice which 
upheld the true dignity and self-sufficiency of Art. Hear what 
he says in reference to Sir Joshua Reynolds's ‘‘ Dedication to the 
King.” ‘Royal liberality,” he exclaims, ‘liberality! We want 
no liberality, we want a fair price and a proportionate value, and 
a general demand for Art. Let not that nation where less than 
nobility is the ‘reward’ pretend that Art is encouraged by that 
nation. Art is first in intellect, and ought to be first in nations.” 
Strong words these, for an age of Royal Highnesses at their morning 
amusements, and general Court salve for all the ills of humanity ! 
Small wonder that the Court and the polite world would have none 
of such a terribly plain speaker of very unpleasant truths. On the 
vexed question of his madness, we shall not venture here, but that 
he was eccentric in the last degree even his warmest admirers must 
allow. That his artistic opinions were carried to an extrava- 
gant length was but natural, in a man who conceived art 
to be an inspiration, and who, whilst rivalling Michel Angelo in 
the grandeur of his conceptions, far exceeded him in their extra- 
vagance. ‘The art of painting he appears to have totally despised, 
which is comprehensible enough, when we consider that of all tech- 
nical knowledge of oil-painting he was absolutely ignorant ; and it 
was probably the bitter sense of his own inferiority in this respect 
which gave such rancour to his remarks on the great colourists, 
both ancient and contemporary, and caused him to express such 
extraordinary opinions as the following, extracted from one of his 
public addresses :—‘‘ Ido not condemn Rubens, Rembrandt, Titian, 
because they did not understand drawing, but because they did 
not understand colouring. How long shall I be forced to beat 
this into men’s ears ?”’ 

His definition of painting was, that it was drawing on canvas, 
and nothing else ; hence the strange neglect of colour visible in 
so many of his works, perhaps most notably in the series of illustra- 
tions to ‘‘ Comus.” ‘The special merit of Blake’s work seems to lie 
in the fact, that at a period when art in England had reached its 
highest development, as far as mere technical skill went, but was 
too often enfeebled and degraded by common-place and unworthy 
aims,—at this tirae, Blake arose, and with a daring disregard 
of everything likely to please the public taste, strove to lead art 
back to the old paths of religion and poetry, whence it had 
escaped, to delineate, by the hand of Romney, “ St. John Aubyn’s 
Housekeeper,” and by the hand of Reynolds, ‘‘ Kitty Fisher, the 
— Actress.” But it was not alone against the choice 
of subject that Blake revolted. Even more distasteful to 
him was Sir Joshua’s theory of breadth of treatment and 
generalisation of detail. The following sentence from his notes 
on Reynolds shows the utter opposition, and might almost have 
been written by Mr. Ruskin, so exactly does it express his views :— 
‘* No one can ever design till he has learned the language of Art, 
by making many finished copies both of Nature and Art, and of 
whatever comes in his way, from earliest childhood. The differ- 
ence between a bad artist and a good one is, that the bad artist 
seems to copy a great deal, and the good artist does copy a great 
deal. To generalise is to be an idiot, to particularise is the great 
distinction of merit.” And now it will be seen plainly that 
Blake was at heart a pre-Raphaelite,—the first of the pre- 
Raphaelites, working under harder conditions and some fifty years 
ahead of his generation. Purity of design, nobility of conception | 
were his aims; who can say that, with all his shortcomings, they 
were aims unattained or unjustified by the result? 

Of the collection now on view at Savile Row it is not our pur- 
pose to give any detailed criticism. Indeed, it would be impos- 
sible to give within the limits of an article any adequate analysis 
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of these most wonderful drawings. Few, if any, of them are 
without a symbolic meaning underlying the actual subject de- 
picted. The only way to arrive at any idea of this master is by 
long and careful study, and words would give but a faint idea of 
the marvellous fertility of invention and grace of design shown in 
most of the pictures. All we can do is to direct attention to a 
few of the most interesting. The two half-length frescoes of 
Adam and Eve, hung above the doorways, resembling, in some 
degree, the work of the earlier Italian masters, partake less than 
the rest of Blake’s peculiarities of treatment. The Eve, especi- 
ally, exhibits more dexterity of handling than any other work 
in the Exhibition. Between these come the two illustrations 
to Chaucer and Spenser, the latter of which, illustrating the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, shows Blake’s vivid realisation of Chaucer's 
characters, and is, taking it altogether, the most important secular 
work in the exhibition. 

Beneath these hang the series of drawings illustrative of 
‘‘ Comus,” somewhat resembling the grace of Stothard’s compo- 
sition, though instinct with Blake’s more passionate action and ex- 
pression. The last of these, the one in which the lady meets Comus 
in the wood, is a most delicately harmonious drawing, the angel 
ascending amongst the tree-trunks on the left hand of the picture 
being especially graceful. Of the four spirit-likenesses in this 
collection, the finest is that of Dante, whose stern head, encircled 
with a wreath of bay-leaves, looks out of an ornamental back- 
ground. Above the fire-place there are the three most elaborate com- 
positions here, two of the Last Judgment and one of the Redemp- 
tion. The first two are especially remarkable for the multitude of 
figures and grace of the composition. The drawing is, like all of 
Blake’s, that of Michel Angelo exaggerated,—indeed, one of these 
drawings brings vividly to mind the famous one in the Sistine 
Chapel by that artist. Of the same elaborate detail, but with far 
more depth of colour, is the epitome of ‘‘ Harvey’s Meditations,” 
—quite the pleasantest way of reading Harvey that we have yet 
discovered. The series of ‘‘ Inventions” to the Book of Job are 
sufficiently well known to need no description, even if description 
were not utterly at fault in attempting to reproduce Blake. Take, 
for instance, the one illustrating the text, ‘‘ Behold now Behe- 
moth, which I made with thee.” At the top of the picture the 
Almighty, with an angel hovering on each hand, bends down out of 
thecloud, pointing to Behemoth, who stands above the sea, in which 
some gigantic species of dragon is weltering. Towards the centre 
of the composition sit Job and his friends, and the remainder is taken 
up with clouds, stars, and a full moon. It must be seen that any 
attempt at such descriptions is worse than useless. In conclu. 
sion, we would direct our readers’ attention to the powerful 
conception of Nebuchadnezzar; and the series illustrating the 
Creation and the Fall, of which latter there are many replicas. 
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MR. WALLACE ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.} 

To do a work of this kind justice in an ordinary review is almost 
impossible, and to exhibit in a satisfactory light the enormous 
labour which its author has undertaken cannot be accomplished, 
without supposing an amount of technical knowledge on the part 
of our readers which would be unreasonable. 

But the conclusions to which Mr. Wallace’s work points are so 
important, as bearing upon the recent teachings of biology, that 
we should like to give a general idea of the book. First of all, 
let us say that it is got up in a style which is worthy of the 
publishers, the type being clear and distinct ; and it is wonderfully 
free, for a book of its kind, from printers’ mistakes. The only 
matter for regret is that it has not been put in three volumes 
instead of two, and made uniform in size with Murray’s issue of 
Mr. Darwin's books, of which it really forms a complement. The 
size of the volumes makes them rather unhandy and fatiguing to 
any one who goes straight through them, a task which we need 
scarcely say has to be done with much thought and patience. 

There are many instances of important discoveries having been 
made simultaneously by two different and independent workers, 
and the usual result is that they quarrel bitterly for the credit. 
As far as we know, there has been only one exception to this, a 
case where each discoverer has attributed the praise to the other, 
and Mr. Wallace shares this unusual position with Mr. Darwin. 
We can now characterise the theory of the origin of species as a 


* Geographical Distribution of Animals. By Alfred Russel Wallace. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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gigantic discovery, the working-out of which has established the 
law of evolution. In Mr. Darwin’s great work on the changes 
which have taken place in Animals and Plants under Domesti- 
cation, the proof of this discovery is based ona careful investi- 
gation of what has been effected by man himself. In the work 
now before us, further proof is advanced, from a careful observ- 
vance of what has been done by the great factor of natural selec- 
tion; and if Mr, Darwin and Mr. Wallace both hesitate to 
claim the greater honour in the discovery, it is to the outside 
reviewer a matter of absolute impossibility to determine who of 
these two naturalists have laboured the harder or the more 
honestly, and is the more free from points open to attack. It is 
equally difficult to determine which of the two works already 
named is the more important contribution to biology. Both authors 
are stamped with the same modesty, for Mr. Wallace, at the end of 
his preface, writes this remarkable sentence :—‘‘ It is, therefore, 
with some hesitation that I venture to express the hope that I have 
made some approach to the standard of excellence I have aimed 
at,—which was, that my book should bear a similar relation to 
the eleventh and twelfth chapters of the Origin of Species, 
as Mr. Darwin’s Animals and Plants under Domestication 
does to the first chapter of that work. Should it be judged 
worthy of such a rank, my long and often wearisome labours 
will be well repaid.”” We can only say that we think his hope 
will be fully sustained by all competent judges. 

The book is divided into four parts, the first volume being 
occupied by the first, second, and a portion of the third parts, and 
the second volume by the remainder of the third and the fourth 
part. Both volumes are illustrated by most useful maps, on 
which are depicted by different shadings, various districts, accord- 
ing to their elevation, and contour-lines giving ocean depth and 
regional divisions, ‘These maps are necessarily on a small scale, 
and are, therefore, rather puzzling until the eye gets accustomed 
to them; and a real service would be rendered to science by 
having these maps produced on a larger scale for educational 
purposes. Maps, as at present constructed, giving the results 
chiefly of mere political accidents, are far less worthy of study 
than those displaying the great physical facts set forth by Mr. 
Wallace. Illustrations are also given which, though of no great 
merit as artistic compositions, are wonderfully true, and very 
valuable as affording a sort of bird’s-eye view of the characters of 
the animal population of each district of the earth’s surface as 
divided by Mr. Wallace. Not the least valuable part of the 
work, and what must have been by far the most laborious, are 
the tables of the distribution of animals, from which it may be 
seen at a glance where each is found; and reference to them is 
greatly facilitated by a most copious and accurate index, without 
which the value of the book would have been greatly diminished. 

The author advises that persons not well acquainted with 
zoology should not read the book as it stands, but should take 
the fourth part before the third. We think this advice well 
intended, but it is really somewhat unnecessary, for the book 
must remain pretty much of a sealed treasure to such as are not 
already fairly well versed in natural history ; and we venture to 
throw out the suggestion that some of the many writers who excel 
in condensing the works of others should take the Origin of Species, 
Animals and Plants under Domestication, and Mr. Wallace’s new 
book, and make a small handbook out of them, for popular or even 
school instruction. In this way only can popular delusions on 
the subject of evolution be dispelled. 

During all historic time the remarkable facts of the distribution 
of animals over the earth’s surface have afforded a constant source 
of speculation. The story of the Noachian Deluge evidently has 
grown out of the necessity of explaining some local catastrophe 
which the limited knowledge of the sufferers imagined to be 
general; and of course, now its only interest is its antiquity. 
Even if it could be made to explain the preservation 
of animals, it would in no way help us to understand 
such facts as that while we have a kind of grouse peculiar 
to this country, there is no such animal as the echidna out of 
Australia and Tasmania, and yet that the vespertilio is found all 
over the world. 

The first discovery, which led up to a further and more critical 
inquiry, was the result of geological labour, to the effect that the 
relative land and sea levels are not only not constant, but have 
changed and changed again, the changes bringing with them 
variations of climate, which must, again, have induced alterations 
in the animal population. This was followed by the discovery 
that everywhere the remains of animals are found which are now 
either wholly extinct, or have completely changed their habitats. 
Then came an expression of the suspicion, followed by an 


elaborate proof by Mr. Darwin, that what we call species of 
animals are not constant, but are liable to slow but certain 
variation. We may now say that Mr. Wallace’s book is the coping- 
stone of this great arch, for it is nothing short of a demonstration 
that the facts of animal distribution are the results of the action 
of two factors, the chief of which is progressive development ; 
and the second, the repeated variations in the relations of the 
land and sea. 

Into the various theories which have been advanced to explain 
the alterations of these levels, we have no space here to enter, 
but we wish that Mr. Wallace had given them a fuller considera- 
tion. Speculations on the subject are to be met with in classic 
authors, for we find Nero’s greatest victim writing the lines,— 

“ Venient annis 

Saecula seris, quibus Oceanus 

Vinculum rerum laxet, et ingens 

Pateat Tellus, Tiphusque novos 

Detegat orbes; nec sit terris 

Ultima Thule.” 
And in this country we do not think sufficient prominence has 
been given to the theory of the periodicity of such movements, 
as advanced so long ago as 1842 by J. Adhemar, though Mr. 
Croll has recently attracted attention to a doctrine somewhat 
similar. 

In the first part of his book, Mr. Wallace deals with the prin- 
ciples and general phenomena of distribution, and first of all, he 
discusses the influence of barriers. The most important of these- 
are deep seas, high mountains, and broad rivers. Islands far away 
from land almost always have very peculiar animals, found no- 
where else ; but the differences are sure to depend really more 
upon the depth of the intervening sea than upon mere distance, 
a fact which is extremely significant. Shallow straits, like the 
English Channel or the Straits of Malacca, are not found to have 
much effect, the animals being nearly or quite identical on their 
opposite shores. ‘‘ A change of climate or a change of vegetation. 
may form an equally effective barrier to migration. Many 
tropical and polar animals are pretty accurately limited by certain 
isothermal lines, and the limits of the great forests in most parts 
of the world strictly determine the ranges of many species.” 
Besides these geographical barriers, many others exist, which have 
influences more localised, but quite as powerful. Thus the exist- 
ence of the Tsetse fly in South Africa, and of another of similar 
habits, utterly prevent the existence of wild cattle and horses in 
the districts they inhabit, and thus serve as most effective barriers 
to the spread of these animals. On the other hand, the absence 
of enemies, as in the case of the great tortoises of the Galapagos 
and Mascarene Islands, and the wingless birds of New Zealand, 
has been the direct cause of the origin of these peculiar species :— 


“Naturalists,” says Mr. Wallace, “ have now arrived at the conclusion 
that by some slow process of development or transmutation all animals 
have been produced from those which preceded them, and the old 
notion that every species was specially created as they now exist, at a 
particular time and in a particular spot, is abandoned, as opposed to 
many striking facts, and unsupported by any evidence. This modifica- 
tion of animal forms took place very slowly, so that the historical period 
of three or four thousand years has hardly produced any perceptible 
change in a single species. Even the time since the last glacial epoch, 
which on the very lowest estimate, must be from 50,000 to 100,000: 
years, has only served to modify a few of the higher animals into very 
slightly different species. The changes of the forms of animals appear 
to have accompanied, and perhaps to have depended on, changes of 
physical geography, of climate, or of vegetation; since it is evident 
that an animal which is well adapted to our condition of things will re- 
quire to be slightly changed in constitution or habits, and therefore 
generally in form, structure, or colour, in order to be equally well 
adapted to a changed condition of surrounding circumstances.” 


The a priori difficulty of believing that such changes actually do 
take place in species is quite removed by a consideration of what 
actually takes place in individual animals every year. If two 
ptarmigan were presented as new and unknown birds to some 
species-manufacturer, one in its winter and the other in its sum- 
mer plumage, he would certainly divide them ; and we shall see 
by-and-by that changes no greater in extent than these have 
really originated new species, under altered conditions of life. 





MR. HARWOOD ON A NATIONAL CHURCH.* 
At the Church Congress at Bath, in 1874, no little attention 
and curiosity was roused by a speech made by a young man, who 
seemed to be quite unknown, up to that time, at such gatherings. 
All present were agreed as to its vigour and ability, but there were 
grave questionings amongst sections of the Churchmen present 
whether this new ally might not prove, in the end, somewhat of a 
‘lapis offensionis,” with his uncompromising advocacy of State 








* Disestablishment ; or, a Defence of the Principle of a National Church. By George 
Harwood, M.A. London: an. 
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supremacy, and contemptuous indifference to forms of Church 
government, and to shibboleths and party watch-words. On 
inquiry, the speaker was ascertained to be a Lancashire manu- 
facturer, of the name of Harwood, born and bred a Dissenter, 
who had spent such spare time as the successful management of 
a large business left at his command in hard study, which had 
enabled him to graduate with distinction in the University of 
London. The speaker on that occasion is the author of this 
book. We are not aware whether the task of writing it was 
suggested by the criticism which that first public statement of his 
views drew upon him at the time, but the book is, in fact, a care- 
ful and exhaustive treatise on the questions then raised, and a 
valuable contribution to the great controversy from what, we 
suppose, we must call the Erastian and latitudinarian stand- 
point,—one, be it remarked in passing, occupied by a far larger 
number of thoughtful and religious laymen than is generally sup- 
posed, though its open professors amongst the clergy may be 
numbered on one’s fingers. 

The main object of the book, then, is to defend the national 
principle. It starts from the assumption that the English people 
have a religion, and that since that religion must have an organi- 
sation, they should give it the best they have,;—‘‘ Namely, that 
organisation of the State which we use for our other highest 
purposes. Religion without an organisation is like an unclothed 
man, and 80, instead of theorising against the necessity of clothes 
and leaving each man to pick up a scratch suit for himself, we 
bring forth the best robe and put it on him, and we not only 
provide the shoes of necessity for his feet, but the ring of honour 
for his finger.” (p. 321.) To those who object to this, and deny 
that the State has any business to meddle with religion at all, Mr. 
Harwood replies by appealing to history and fact. In England, 
the State has always so meddled, and we have the National 
Church as the result. ‘This Church confessedly stands to-day an 
integral part of the Constitution, and it is for its enemies to 
prove their case for destroying what has existed ever since the 
nation was a nation, while it is sufficient for its friends to answer 
objections. Moreover, it is clear, from the legislation of to-day 
(from education Acts, reformatory Acts, sanitary Acts), that the 
State will not confine itself to the repression of the manifestations, 
but will endeavour to deal with the causes of evil in the community. 
But it cannot deal efficiently with these causes apart from religion. 
‘‘We may talk about religion being one thing and politics another, 
and arrange our duties into classes, saying this belongs to the 
nation, and that does not,”—“ But Nature will have nothing to do 
with our classifications. National life flows on in one unbroken 
stream, and our divisions of it are no more lasting than lines 
drawn on water with a stick. Dumb Nature is wiser than 
talking man, and will not recognise the separation of the State, 
which is the organisation of national life, from Religion, which 
is the chief cure for the ills of that life.” Therefore, we may try 
to separate them—by disestablishment—but such separation will 
never be final ; and do what we will, the great principles which 
have made our nation what it is will reassert themselves in some 
form. 

An outward organisation for religious purposes, then, is in- 
evitable. Hitherto, in England, this organisation has grown up, 
and continued to exist, as an integral part of the State. The 
Church has never in England been an independent private enter- 
prise, taken over at a certain time by the State, like the Tele- 
graphs, but a department which has always existed as an essential 
part of the State. Had it been the former, the bargain might be 
annulled, and the Church of England might continue to exist, 
and might return to the position she occupied before the bargain 
was made; and this is the theory of Dissenters as to Disestablish- 
ment. Being the latter, and the Church of England having 
never had any existence apart from the State, Disestablishment 
really means, for the State, the abandonment of a duty which has 
always hitherto formed an essential part of its functions, and for 
the Church, annihilation, for it is its origination which deter- 
mines its character and makes it national. After Disestablish- 
ment, there might possibly remain a Church calling itself the 
Church of England, superficially identical with the old National 
Church in doctrine, discipline, and ritual, retaining the Cathe- 
drals and other ecclesiastical buildings, and the property of 
the old Church, but it will not be the old, but a new Church. 
On the other hand, Convocation may be destroyed, Episcopacy 
abolished, and the whole machinery of Church discipline changed, 
doctrine and ritual modified ; but as long as the supreme autho- 
rity remains in the State and the organisation under State con- 
trol, the Church will remain, and be the historical National 
Church of England. 





In illustration of this view, the first part of the book is de- 
voted to an historical sketch of the history of the connection of 
Church and State, and of Dissent, in England. Mr. Harwood is 
well aware of the dangers which beset a writer who undertakes 
such a task. ‘ Catechising history,” he says (p. 15) “is like 
questioning an echo ; we generally get back the answer which we 
have already spoken to ourselves.” But the consciousness of 
the danger has saved him from it, and we shall be surprised if 
those who disagree with his principles, and contest his argu- 
ments most keenly, do not acknowledge the general fairness 
and ability of these sketches, notwithstanding several errors 
of carelessness as to the precise dates of the repeal and 
passing of sundry Acts of Parliament bearing on Church ques- 
tions, which, however, should be put right in future editions. 
We may sum up the result somewhat thus :—State control is the 
essence of our National Church; property, episcopacy, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, &c., its accidents. It is only by the agency 
of such a National Church that the ministrations of religion can 
be offered to all our people, for Voluntaryism—the alternative— 
only ministers to those who wish for religion, and will pay for it, 
whereas the great need is to carry it to those who do not wish for 
it, and will not pay for it. But it is no part of the State's duty, 
and has not been its practice, to take upon itself the direction 
and the management of the Church, as it does of the War 
Office or the Treasury. It is only necessary that it should re- 
serve its supremacy. ‘ Like an old-established and well-arranged 
business” (pp. 158-9), “ the organisation of the Church works 
generally without the interference of the master, but owes most 
of its smooth working to the fact that there is a master, who both 
can and will take the direction, if necessary. To exercise authority 
without showing it is one of the highest feats of alli Governments, 
and this is the character of the present relationship between the 
State and the Church in England ; for whilst so many people are 
disposed to ridicule the reality of the State control, every one 
who wishes for a change finds out that he has to appeal to Parlia- 
ment alone, and that the nation governs the Church by the same 
means as it uses for exercising all its other State authority.” 

The second part of the book, and the most important, consists 
of an examination of the objections, religious, social, and poli- 
tical, to the national principle. We are not aware of any one of 
these which Mr. Harwood has passed over altogether, though 
some are treated at greater length and more carefully than others. 
We have no space to consider them, but only to cite a few of the 
terse and pregnant sentences of which the book is full, and the 
application of which to the common objections to the national 
principle will at once occur to readers :—‘“ There is no difference 
between the endowments of the Church of England and those of 
Dissenters, except that, while both are derived from private 
benevolence, those of the Dissenters are under their own control, 
whilst those of the Church are under that of the State.” (p. 176.) 
‘¢ As long as there must be wealth, it is for the Church to teach 
men how to use it, and it cannot do this better than by entrust- 
ing some of it to its principal officers. He who says that the 
Church has no concern with wealth hands over to the Devil 
the largest part of life.” (p. 182.) ‘Because the State re- 
fused to have anything to do with religion, Christ was allowed 
to fall a victim to ecclesiastical enmity and popular frenzy.” 
(p.195.) ‘The great difficulty in fighting error is to get at it; 
we have the best chance of conquering a country, when it has a 
nationally recognised army with which we can bring our own 
forces into conflict.”” (p. 203.) ‘‘ A National Church is the mirror 
which tells us what is the religious condition of the people; if we 
see what we disapprove, our proper course is to alter the condi- 
tion which is reflected, and not to smash the glass which reflects 
it.” (p. 247.) ‘There is this fundamental difference between 
calico and religion, that whereas the one should only be offered 
in proportion as it is desired, the other should be offered in pro- 
portion as it is not desired.” (p. 309.) ‘‘ Self-supporting places 
of worship cannot live decently in poor districts. The changed 
localities of chapels during the last fifty years would, if marked 
on a map, show pretty accurately the shiftings of respectability 
during the same period.” (p.310). ‘‘ Christians must differ amongst 
themselves, as men in earnest always do. There is nothing like 
indifference for promoting unanimity.” (p. 356.) ‘Two things are 
certain about a disestablished Church,—that it will be under 
clerical domination, and will carry out the willof a party.” (p. 394.) 
‘“‘ The difficulty is, not how to prevent religious men from getting 
too political, but how to keep them interested in politics at all. 
This supreme fascination of religion was never greater than now, 
though so many current theories would lead to a contrary ex- 
pectation. Religion occupies the centre of the territory of 
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mental exploration, and no matter from what side they start, 
the most pushing adventurers are sure soon to set foot on its 
soil. This is no time to talk about the decay of religion, 
when the leading men of all sorts cannot keep off it; explorers of 
physical phenomena, professors of physiology, doctors, chemists, 
metaphysicians, men of letters, politicians of every school, from 
the most quiescent to the most turbulent,—all fly to the spider- 
web of religion, and most of them stick fast there. The foremost 
knights of every arm, however different or distant may have been 
the regions they set out to conquer, are sure, sooner or later, to 
present themselves before the castle of Religion, some to attack, 
and others to defend, but all by their coming acknowledging its 
importance.” (p. 325.) 

We have endeavoured rather to give a fair taste of the quality 
of Mr. Harwood’s work than to criticise it, our object being to 
get readers to go to the book itself. For, having regard to the 
antecedents and surroundings of the author, we know of no recent 
work so likely to provoke both Churchmen and Dissenters to re- 
consider the ordinary, ready-made opinions which pass muster on 
both sides of this great controversy. It seems likely that the 
Church question will be the next political battle-field, and the 
magnitude of the interests at stake makes it of national importance 
that the issues should be fairly stated and understood, before 
sides are taken. This is not a matter in which an honest and 
patriotic man can follow party leaders blindly. ‘‘ It is too much,” 
as Mr. Harwood says, ‘to expect that many men can be wells of 
living water, but we may ask each man to pass the water through 
his own filter before he presses it on others to drink.” 





MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.* 
Fam ity affection is apt to take equivocal forms. In its primitive 
aspect, it is one of the most beautiful things in the world; but 
there are few sentiments more absolutely offensive to the rest of 
humanity than the demonstrative preference for each other, and 
glorification of each other, practised by some households. ‘The 
family jokes which keep a few persons in merriment in the midst 
of a party of the uninitiated, are scarcely in worse taste than the 
family applauses and mutual admiration which assume the assent 
of the world in general to excellence only pereeived, or perhaps 
perceivable, in the closest of home circles. On the face of it, 
nothing can be more charming than the realisation of one’s highest 
ideal at home, and perfect satisfaction in one’s immediate sur- 
roundings; but it is a peculiarity of human nature to rebel against 
ostentation of every kind, and of moral ostentation more than 
any other; and a too public worship of one’s household gods is 
more apt to call forth ridicule than any more reverential senti- 
ment. The parents who vaunt their daughter's beauty or their son’s 
genius are pardonable bores, gently smiled at by all but un- 
amiable critics ; but even the most amiable critic is probably more 
disposed to question that beauty or that genius from hearing too 
much about it; and nothing can be more entirely objection- 
able than the practice, when persevered in to the length of print, 
and when extended to a whole kindred, every member of which is 
held up to us as more excellent, or more delightful, or more wise 
and good than ordinary human nature is capable of being. There 
are cases, however, in which this veiled self-conceit, when ad- 
dressed to the simpler masses of the reading public, persons fond 
of the mild flavour of a little far-off gossip, to give zest to the 
virtuous studies of their Sunday afternoons and grave moments, 
has the fullest success. And this has been the case with the 
voluminous records of the family, upon which their latest 
representative has placed himself as upon a pedestal. There is 
nothing to be said against the Hare family. They were excellent, 
pious people, not without a dash of eccentricity and genius ; be- 
longing to a refined and cultivated class of English society, and with 
various points of contact linking them to foreign society on the 


same cultivated and well-bred level; possessing one or two dis- 
tinguished men, and a large number of elegant and eloquent | 


ladies, —ladies, unfortunately, only too eloquent,—fluent in diction, 
and endowed with that power of expanding themselves over the 
surface of abstract questions which is, by a large portion of the 
public, accepted as original thought. We will not venture to en- 
deayour to recollect to how many volumes, and through how many 
editions, the Memorials of a Quiet Life have gone ; and no doubt 
those long-drawn sweetnesses of mild reflection have pleased 
many simple minds, in the special strata of existence from whence 
they came, and to which naturally they return. Far be it from us 
to disdain this gentle watering of the already dewy retirements of 





* Memorials of a Quiet Life. By Augustus Hare. Vol. LV. London: Daldy, 
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feminine or recluse life. Happily, the circumstances of our own 
time forbid any large reproduction—preclude the crops of similar 
letters which otherwise might have followed. Telegrams, post-cards, 
and all the other impertinencies of the day have at least had one 
good result, in putting a check upon the undue multiplication and 
interchange of these mild musings. And we breathe a sigh of 
thankfulness to find that Mr. Augustus Hare’s repositories are 
nearly empty; for the last volume which he has given to hig 
peculiar audience is chiefly made up by copies of the portraits of 
all the Hares and all their connections and all the houses in which 
they ever lived, notwithstanding that there is nothing at all re- 
markable either in the faces or the houses of this alarmingly well- 
known family. The fine and characteristic countenance of Julius 
Hare is the only one of these many illustrations which will have 
the slightest interest for the general public. If, however, Mr, 
Augustus Hare’s public likes, and is willing to pay for, 
the publication of the contents of the family album, 
there is, of course, nothing more to be said, except to con- 
gratulate him upon an audience so complaisant and easily 
satisfied. But in another point of view, the Conservators of 
Literature ought to have a great deal to say to the growth of 
volumes such as this, offsprings of defective taste and excessive 
self-importance, profaning under pretence of exalting, the sacred- 
ness of domestic life, and transforming the intimate intercourse 
of a family into more intellectual and moral gossip, no whit higher 
in reality than the more ordinary gossip which concerns itself 
about the outside of persons and things. Mrs. Hare, whose cor- 
respondence has been given to us in such an extended form, is far 
from being honoured by the capital which her adopted son has 
made of her, and nothing can be more unpleasant in tone or false 
in sentiment than the preface of this volume, in which this poor 
lady is once more paraded before us, with an exaggerated and 
unnatural worship :— 

“The thought which most constantly occurs [says Mr. Hare] to those 
who knew her, on hearing of the wide-spread circulation of the already 
published Memorials of my dearest mother’s quiet life on earth, is how 
surprised she must be, if she knows it, how little she anticipated, when 
she was with us, that anything she could do or say would have an in- 
terest beyond the loving circle in which she lived. Butis not the secret 
of this interest the source which made her earthly presence such un- 
speakable sunshine to those who were with her?..... Since the 
enormous circulation of the Memorials of a Quiet Life in America, 
many Americans have come over to England with the sole object of 
visiting the scenes in which that gentle life was passed, and it is chiefly 
in deference to their constantly-expressed desire that the portraits con- 
tained in this volume aro now published, with the views of the places 
described in the earlier volumes, which are in many cases taken from 
my mother’s own sketches, or from those of her beloved sister, Mrs, 
Stanley. Many hundreds of persons, for the most part unknown to 
me, have also asked for more records of the life in whose blessed com- 
panionship all my happiest years have been spent, and this volume is 
the only answer I can give. It contains some more of my mother’s 
thoughts on especial religious subjects, and a few more of her letters, 
with some from my uncle, Julius Hare. And as, in gathering up the 
fragments which remain of her written words and thoughts, I have found 
the greatest comfort of my desolate life, I think that by their means my 
mother’s earthly work may still be permitted to continue; and that in 
them the lamp may still burn brightly, to guide others through the 
darkness.” 

Mr. Augustus Hare ought to know that the modesty of nature 
is outraged, not exalted, when a son maunders on for years about 
his ‘‘ desolate life,” after the death of a parent in old age and 
fullness of days. If not the words, the sentiment is tntirely 
false, and however much its artificial fervour may please the 
sentimental, few whose sympathy or support is worth having will 
feel anything but the revulsion of distaste at such an overstrain 
of fictitious feeling. We have had enough, and more than enough, 
of this absurd elevation of private domestic virtues into public 
lamps and guiding-stars. The whole process is one which rather 
profanes private life, making at once a vanity and a mercantile 
speculation of filial love, which surely, of all human sentiments, 
ought to be one of the most manly or womanly, free of all hysterics 
and exaggerated passion. 

It is, we suppose, however, part of the same system which 
makes Mr. Hare thus throw open his sanctuary to the public 
gaze, and parade his love and his sorrow before the world, 
which dictates the still less excusable and spiteful assault 
upon the memory of a lady worthy of all honour, whose 
gentle spirit has long ago passed away from the world, 
but who committed the irremediable sin of diminishing Mr. 
A. Hare’s capital, and making away with some of his materials. 
The two ladies who were the widows and representatives of the 
brothers Hare, Mrs. Augustus and Mrs. Julius, lived in affec- 
tionate friendship, with such interchange of mutual confidence 
and sympathy as was becoming in their circumstances, for many 
years, and died without any breach of this sisterly amity. Both 
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being now gone, the heir and adopted son of the elder lady winds 
up his extended records of her life and sentiments by accusing 
the younger of a breach of trust, in destroying papers confided to 
her by her sister-in-law, under “‘a promise to restore them intact.” 
These papers, it is true, consisted chiefly of letters from her 
husband and herself, but this does not apparently diminish the 
guilt of the proceeding in the eyes of her accuser, who might 
almost be supposed to have published this volume expressly with 
the object of repeating and enforcing this charge, already referred 
to in his first volume. So injurious an allegation has naturally 
called forth a counter-statement from Mrs. Julius Hare’s sister 
and executrix, who replies simply that these letters were given 
in her house and presence, and that she ‘is able to assert the 
fact that she” (Mrs. Julius Hare) ‘‘ acted according to a dis- 
cretionary power with which she had been entrusted ; and that 
Mrs. Augustus Hare, when informed of what had been done, 
personally accepted that view without a word of protest or 
complaint, and admitted with entire acquiescence the cogency 
of the reasons which had led her to act as she did.” ‘This 
very distinct statement is certainly of much more conclusive 
authority than the querulous private letter quoted by Mr. 
Hare, on which his charge is founded, and which had much 
better have been destroyed also, along with the documents 
whose destruction called it forth. Bad taste could scarcely go 
further than this unprovoked attack, after long years, and when 
all explanations and mutual softenings have been rendered im- 
possible by death, upon the spotless memory of a retiring and 
gentle woman, out of deference to whose habitual avoidance 
of publicity, the little posthumous volume called ‘“ Words of 
Hope and Comfort for Those in Sorrow,” which is the only 
literary relic she has left behind her, has been printed without a 
name; although thus modestly, without flourish of trumpets, it 
has made its way into many hearts. We need scarcely add that a 
public accusation of any kind, brought against a member of his 
own family, and near connection, is little to any writer's credit, 
and is a thing which, even in cases of the most serious and well- 
stablished wrong-doing, men generally take pains to avoid. 

Here, however, let us be thankful, is, so far as anything can be 
predicated safely on such a subject, the last of the Memorials ; 
and that is so grateful a thought, as to justify tolerance of what 
already is, and cannot be conjured into nothing. The wail of 
disappointment with which Mr. Hare bemoans the loss of 
materials out of which he might have made another volume or 
two should, in this point of view, afford us cause for congratula- 
tion. It is the sincerest evidence of the exhaustion of his resources, 
and this is the one particular in the whole matter which we can 
regard with unfeigned satisfaction and relief. 


SOME CHILDREN’S STORIES.* 
‘‘In the dear old days of ‘once upon a time,’ there seemed 
to be less room in the world for children than is made now for 
them, and there were more people who took their perverse- 
ness into consideration as well as their pretty ways.” To nota 
few among us these “ dear old days” are still real ; ‘‘ the golden 
mist of years ” is not yet thick enough to veil from us the sad fact 
that we were then, qua children, of insignificant importance, that 
we were spoken of as ‘‘only” the children (what has become of 
that objectionable word now?), and were liable to snubs from 
proverbs of an unflattering nature and conceived in a most 
unsympathetic spirit,—nay, that our subjection was so abject, 
that we failed even to recognise the injustice of such treat- 
ment. Those days are gone, and with a sigh over vanished 
discipline, and a passing grudge (well expressed by Thackeray in 
one of the Roundabout Papers) at the youngsters who are made 
so much more comfortable than ever we were, we turn to new 
fashions, and join in the “spoiling,” over which we shake our 
wise heads, as over a weakness, unknown when we were young. 
In those days of wholesome discipline lived the Favell children. 
They were taught to know their place, and that that place was 
not—as in the case of the pet dogs of the old county lady— 
wherever they chose to go. Their lives were hemmed in by re- 
strictions, and darkened, at times, by well-meaning severity ; but 
narrow boundaries (gardeners tell us) have their use in the rearing 
of young growths, and not a few children now-a-days feel, with 
the poet, the tiring nature of ‘‘ unchartered freedom” and ‘ the 


weight of chance desires.” The old conditions, according to our | 


own memory and the experience of the Favell children, proved by 





* The Favell Children: Three Little Portraits. By Ellen L. Brown. Londor: 
Sampson Low and Go, 

Master Gregory's Cunning, and other Tales of Instruction and Amusement. By Ellen 
L. Brown. London: F. Warne and Co. 


no means destructive to the happiness of childhood, or to the 
development of its quaint fancies and bright humours. 

We say the “experiences” of the Favell children, for we 
altogether decline to accept them as fictitious. Keen and loving 
study of real individuals could alone, we think, have produced 
such delicate shading of character, such life-like touches of 
childish nature as delight us in these “ three little portraits.” We 
believe implicitly in them from the moment we are introduced 
into the “‘ Lumber Palace,” that enchanted ground where nothing 
is that seems, where empty toy-chests are banqueting-halls or 
summer residences for people of quality, and where rush chairs 
hide under their unpretending exterior ‘ potentialities beyond 
the dreams of” even fairy godmothers. Here Dorothy is ex- 
plaining to her elder sister Pearl how in her married home there 
shall be no books, and how none of her children shall go to 
school, when the door opens, and six-year-old Geoff enters with 
a lighted fire-basket, requesting a guy to be made quick, as 
he wishes to enjoy himself. Debarred of this enjoyment, 
he takes to fishing for mice with a crooked pin and a bit 
of soap, bidding Dorothy hold her tongue, for “‘how could a 
mouse bite, if it heard her talking.” ‘* Geoff” is the “curled 
darling” of the family, who, in open opposition to all moral 
laws, ‘‘ looks prettiest when he is cross and contrary,” but has 
the saving grace to be very angry if he is told so, 
Pearl, of eleven, is grave and reticent, her strong feelings 
and passionate impulses get her often into disgrace with the 
worthy lady who has charge of the motherless family. Poor 
Mrs. Druse! to her children meant worry, and ‘‘ though fully de- 
termined to do her duty by the particularly trying specimens of 
them whom she had in charge, she did not take into consideration 
that all the pleasantness, as well as much of the profit, of having 
duty done by one depends on its being done in love ;” and in 
Dorothy—bright, little, loquacious Dorothy—so dull at her 
lessons, so swift in mischief, so gentle and submissive, yet so 
untamable, Mrs. Druse—good, conscientious, common-place Mrs. 
Druse—found a character completely incomprehensible. Dorothy's 
great desire is to be a woman of business, but, alas! her businesses 
are always ‘‘ wrong businesses,” and bring in their train dire dis- 
grace. One such we must quote. Rag dolls are to be made :— 

“Dorothy gave very particular directions about the dolls. They 
were to be her friends, and she was to name them. She wanted two 
families, the Ox family and the Slew family. There were to be three 
daughters in each,—Ann, Ban, and Segalla Ox, and Witherem, Bitherem, 
and Peelerina Slew. Mr. Ox’s name was to be Macrobius ; Mrs. Ox would 
not require one, as her daughters would call her mama, her busband 
would say ‘my dear’ to her, and her letters would be addressed ‘ Mrs, 
M. Ox.’ The Slew family were to be titled ‘ Lord and Lady Brutus Slew.’ 
Pearl objected to these names. She would have chosen some less odd, 
not to say prettier, but Dorothy declared earnestly that no other names 
would do, for the reason that they would not suit the characters of her 
new friends. ‘But Ban and Segalla, and some of the others, are not 
names at all,’ argued Pearl.—‘ They must be names, if people are named 
them,’ replied Dorothy, with such quiet firmness that Pearl submitted 
to her.—t Why must each family have exactly three daughters?’ asked 
Pearl.—‘ Because they are to be friends; and don’t you see, Pearl, that there 
must be a companion each for the daughters, as well as for the parents.’ 
Ann Ox was made of pink calico, and was considered pretty. Her sisters, 
being of speckled stuff, had not such bright complexions. Bitherem was 
brown, Witherem of a greenish-yellow, and Peelerina spotted. As black 
calimanco was all that was reserved for the manufacture of Lady Slew, 
she was supposed to be a negress. Pearl worked very hard, and the 
two families were soon nearly completed. ‘Run down, Doro, and get 
some ink for their faces.’ But Dorothy was in despair over a deplorable 
difficulty. Lady Slew could not have a face. Ink would not show upon 
| black calimanco, ‘ Her ladyship’s features can be marked with our hop- 

scotch chalk,’ said Pearl.—‘ Marked features,’ said Dorothy, catching 
at words she had heard used by people, and had not understood ; ‘ does 
| that mean that a person has his features marked with anything— 
blackened, yellowed, or, painted? Those clowns at the circus had 
| marked features, hadn’t they?’ Pearl laughed as sho explained to 
| Dorothy what the phrase meant.” 
| Dorothy ran off, but returned with blacking instead of ink, and 
having eagerly watched the marking of Lord Brutus’s face, retired 
| with him into a corner; here she was so long and so suspiciously 
| quiet, that Pearl feared some mischief was in the air, Investiga- 
| tion brought out the fact that Lord Brutus had been growing a 
fine pair of whiskers :— 

“<Where did you get those bristles from, Dorothy ?’—* They are 
broom-hairs,’ answered Dorothy ; ‘I cut them out of such a nice new 
broom.’—‘ Oh, Dorothy, and you have cut such a quantity, the broom 
must be spoiled! Mrs, Druse will be so angry when Taylor finds it 
out.’ Dorothy turned pale, and looked sorrowfully at the bewhiskered 
nobleman she was holding.” 

The conversation which ensues between these interesting newly- 
made families, the unfortunate obstinacy of Bitherem Slew, and 
the brilliant talents of Ban Ox ; how they were taking airings in 
the garden till, meeting with Mrs. Druse, they were all igno- 
, miniously expelled, under the general name of scarecrow rags; 
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how the feelings of dear Lady Slew and kind Mrs. Ox were 
‘‘ hurt by such rude remarks,” is told with a humorous simplicity 
that takes us into the very world where children live, ‘‘ where 
truth that is and truth that seems blend in fantastic strife.” Here 
is Dorothy, meditating over a snail :— 

“‘¢Don’t say poetry, Pearl,’ Dorothy interrupted. ‘Look at this 
snail; I have been watching it poke its thick neck out of its shell. I 
wonder how it can get back, there seems no room for more snail ; I 
wonder who this snail is.-—* Who it is, Dorothy ?’—‘ Yes, I should like to 
know who it is,,—‘ You should learn natural history; I mean to.’— 
* Natural history would not tell me who this snail is. It looks like an 
Emma Jane; I wonder if it has any friends, and if it is kind or ill- 
natured.’” 

At another time, she confides to Pearl her terror at the Parish 
Beadle :— 

“He is bald, and I can’t help looking at him, and thinking what a 
large, ugly nose he has; and then I remember about the she-bears that 
slew forty-and-two children, because they mocked a bald prophet.” 
Dorothy is a dunce, and gets into sad trouble over her lessons. 
She is wilful, too, and often in mischief, but the skill with which 
the loveable, childish nature is shown beneath, will, we would fain 
hope, give the excellent, practical Mrs. Druse of real life some aid 
in deciphering the little enigmas that so often baffle and provoke 
them, and show them how to guide by love rather than fear. ‘I 
should not mind,” says poor Dorothy, “ being a child, if people 
were as pleasant to me as Mr. Mayfield is; but when one has the 
most disagreeable things said to one, it quite spoils life !” 

The Favell Children, story without a plot and without an end, 
as it is, is a great advance on the earlier tales by the same writer. 
Master Gregory's Cunning, and its companion tales, are nice little 
child's stories of a moral turn, simply and pleasantly written ; but 
only one—the Story of a Leaf—is in any way remarkable; it is 
imagined and worked out in the very spirit of Andersen. 





MR, HINCHLIFF’S WANDERINGS.* 


Mr. Hrncuuirr has very small occasion indeed for the apologies 
with which he introduces his interesting volume to the public. It 
is perfectly true that one is sometimes conscious now-a-days, on 
taking up a fresh volume of travels round the world, of the 
same sort of irritation as one used to experience upon the appear- 
ance of a fresh book describing what has been called ‘“ the regular 
Swiss round,” or a fresh diary of a run across the Atlantic. Mr. 
Hinchliff, however, is not an ordinary traveller, and in his 
** wanderings round the world” he contrived, by taking a some- 
what circuitous route, to escape all the more tourist-ridden 
countries, and see a great deal of comparatively little known lands. 

Moreover, Mr, Hinchliff is a very favourable specimen of the 
modern traveller. It is true that he goes about with his note- 
book in hand, collecting facts and drawing conclusions, and finally 
printing them all. But the facts which he collects have little 
relation to the facts, statistical, economical, social, or religious, 
which fill the diaries of travellers, say, of the Sir Charles Dilke 
order. The model M.P. makes the ‘‘grand tour,” observes, 
collates, analyses, digests, indexes, and finally produces his 
two volumes about the continents and colonies he visits, 
without which, for the future, no gentleman’s library will 
be considered complete. Or a young peer scampers through the 
tropics, with or without his doctor, intent mainly on making 
“bags” or cultivating beauty in the Southern seas. These 
have their reward. But Mr. Hinchliff is a very Gallio, either for 
politics or for sport, and until he got to Japan he appears to have 
been perfectly unimpressionable as regards female charms. Only 
once does he enter upon such controverted subjects as the com- 
parative claims of religions upon the conscience of mankind, or 
the merits of rival systems of government. With his friend, Mr. 
Rawson, he has completed the circuit of the habitable globe, and, 
as we should gather from his charming narrative, whenever they 
set foot on dry ground and had taken a cursory glance at the town 
or city they found themselves in, they rushed inland and spent 
their remaining time in the primeval forests, among unclimbable 
mountains, and unnavigable rivers, experiencing the extremest 
variations of temperature, enjoying the sharpest contrasts, both 
physical and moral, with the most unflagging good-humour and 
high animal spirits. Empires might fall and dynasties might 
crumble in the dust, these gentlemen hardly stayed to notice 
these trifling circumstances; they left such matters to those whom 
they might concern, blandly inquiring where they might come 
across a few more ferns. 

Our author left England in the autumn of 1873 in the Royal 
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Mail ship ‘ Douro’; and after touching at Lisbon and at St. Vin- 
cent in the Cape de Verde Islands, crossed the Equator, and 
steamed direct to Penambuco, thence to Bahia and Rio de 
Janeiro. Here it is that the narrative really begins. Here it is 
that Mr. Hinchliff gives us the first of the series of glowing de- 
scriptions of tropical scenery which occupy the main part of his 
volume. Of course he did not ‘‘remain long” in Rio, he 
was bound for Petropolis, the singular German colony 
founded by the present Emperor, a man to whose remark- 
able qualities Mr. Hinchliff bears testimony. The great cha- 
racteristic of the Brazilian hill country is, that of all the regions 
he has yet seen in the world, there is nothing comparable to it as 
a field for the fern-hunter. Armed with their tin vasculums, 
heedless of ‘‘ snakes, tarantulas, jiggers, and all kinds of noxious 
insects,” with strong, hobnailed boots that had been christened on 
the Alps, occasionally shouting to each other to make sure of 
keeping company, or announce a new “find,” our travellers 
passed several days here with their favourite hobby. Here is 
what they found :— 

“Sometimes it was a new species of Trichomanes, that had chosen to 
climb twenty or thirty feet up the trunk of a tree in a dark damp 
shade, or along the face of a huge rock, where its fronds extended right 
and left across the dark brown surface, and stretched upwards to meet 
the rosy blossoms of a cactus which peeped down over its head from a 
somewhat sunnier position. Sometimes it was a new Acrostichum, the 
fronds of which were almost as dark and shining as a branch of Por- 
tugal laurel; and then, again, upon another tree-stem might be found, 
rarest of the rare and loveliest of the lovely, the pendent fronds of the 
Asplenium mucronatum. This exquisite plant fixes its slender root into 
the bark of a tree, whence drops a cluster of narrow pale green fronds 
tapering through a length of from 2 to 4 feet, beautifully indented, and 
so light and delicate in structure that when held by the root and waved 
in the air they seem to float as if they were strips of gauze. Another 
remarkable fern is the T'richomanes Prieurit, which was also very rare, 
but generally to be found in a dark and moist wood, near a place called 
the Presidencia. A fine frond of it is about fifteen inches long and 
very fiuely divided. It grows in such dark places that it cannot be 
appreciated till brought out into full daylight, but its colour then 
appears as something truly marvellous. The green is that of the 
deepest emerald, but it has a metallic lustre which seems scarcely 
‘canny’ in a vegetable, though its beauty is exquisite. Its beauty is 
also unhappily evanescent. The lustre departs from it immediately, 
like the hues of a captured mackerel, and all the care in the world will 
hardly suffice to carry it home without shrivelling up in the vasculum, 
Though dried in the most painstaking fashion, every frond turns per- 
fectly black and looks as if it were made of fine black lace.” 

Contriving to escape the toils of a prolonged quarantine at 
Buenos Ayres, through the kind offices of Mr. Ashbury, who 
was yachting in South-American waters, the Straits of Magellan 
were the next objects which excited our travellers’ enthusiasm. 
Here we find “ the kelp,” that gigantic sea-weed which so excited 
Mr. Darwin’s wonder (see The Voyage of the ‘Beagle’) :— 

“Tt has been found growing up to, and spreading over, the surface of 
the water from a depth of forty-five fathoms, which, when added to the 
angular slant given to it by currents, was probably equal to a height of 
400 feet. Its branches serve as buoys over sunken rocks, and at the 
harbours have a very considerable effect in breaking up the force of the 
waves. In addition to this, Mr. Darwin remarks that the number of 
living creatures of all orders that depend on the kelp for existence is 
wonderful. He ‘never recurred to a branch of the kelp without dis- 
covering new creatures.’ Shells, corallines, crustacea, &c., made it 
white below ths surface of the sea; among its leaves live numerous 
species of fish which nowhere else could find foud or shelter. Upon 
these in tarn depend the fishing-birds, seals, otters and porpoises; and 
lastly, without these ‘the Fuegian savage—the miserable lord of this 
miserable land —would redouble his cannibal feast, decrease in numbers, 
and perhaps cease to exist.’” 

But we must hasten onwards. Our voyagers pass once more 
into the open ocean, “ battling with a fierce sea (which caused a 
French passenger to exclaim, ‘ Et voild, monsieur, ce qu’on 
appelle la mer Pacifique !'"—he seemed to think he had been 
swindled),” and reached Valparaiso escorted by albatrosses. We 
have not space to extract a most enticing description of Madame 
Consifio’s garden at Lota. ‘The blue, spiked veronica of our 
greenhouses was like a weed, growing into bushes of twelve or 
fifteen feet high, loaded with flowers from top to bottom. Bright 
calceolarias and verbenas clustered round immense heliotropes,” &c. 
In the midst of all this tropical luxuriance, it is rather a drop to 
read that there were also ‘‘fresh supplies from Veitch’s stores at 
Chelsea.” It seems odd that Chili cannot dispense with Chelsea. 
It is natural, however, that the main interest of Valparaiso and 
Santiago to the President of the Alpine Club should be the 
proximity of the highest mountain in the world, and that he 
‘‘ could not repress a strange feeling, as I looked at ‘Tapungato and 
Aconcagua, and reflected that endless successions of men must, 
in all probability, be for ever debarred from their lofty crests. 
i Te There they reposed in divine dignity, too great for 
mortal approach, and suggesting the abodes where the Gods of 
Epicurus ‘sit careless of mankind,’ and careless of the tremendous 
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calamities dealt out to men by the fires concealed beneath the feet 
of these glorified monsters.” 21,500 feet is said to be the limit at 
which man ceases to be capable of exertion, but Mr. Johnson, of 
the Himalaya Survey, claims to have crossed a pass at 22,000 feet 
above the sea. When Mr. Darwin crossed the Portilla Pass to 
Mendoza, at the height of 13,000 or 14,000 feet, he found the 
exertion of walking was extremely great, and the respiration be- 
came deep and laborious. With their 9,000 or 10,000 feet above 
this, these mountains may probably, as Mr. Hinchliff says, ‘‘ defy 
intrusion, unless through the medium of a balloon.” 

We wish we could find space for extracting the vivacious and 
glowing account of the journey along that glorious western coast 
of South America, and to tell of the floating fair on board the 
‘Santa Rosa,’ with the dusky maidens chaffering over their wares 
on board the voyaging vessel, the countless pelicans, luminous 
fish, astonished whales, and other wonderful things, but we must 
give our readers one of the most amusing passages in the volume 
before us :— 

‘*‘ A few hours later we reached Tocapilla, where there were evident 
symptoms of something remarkable having occurred. It is a wretched 
little place, at the foot of the usual chain of brown and desolate hills, 
where the Bolivian flag hung half-mast high over the office of the 
Captain of the port...... Presently, however, we found out all about 
it, and if there had not been a tragic element in it, the whole affair 
would have been irresistibly ludicrous. It appeared that the good 
people of Tocapilla had had a little revolution, poguita revolucion, by 
themselves. Taking advantage of the temporary absence of the Captain 
of the port, a small band of rascals had seized the Capitania, and 
established themselves in a little brief authority. This news was taken 
by a steamer going south to the Capitan, who had gone to Cobija. He 
started at once with fifteen men, and marching overland by night, he 
crossed the hills and dropped down upon the enemy about 4 a.m. They 
were probably drunk, but they showed fight; so he and his men killed 
a colonel and another man, wounded two others grievously, and put the 
rest in prison. The deputy had brought off two of them as passengers 
by the ‘Santa Rosa,’ to be exiled in Iquique, in Peru. These heroes 
were small, shabby, evil-looking gamins, and in imitation seal-skin 
jackets, one of whom blubbered like a child, but the other had an eye 
to business. They had heen provided with passage-tickets, and he was 
caught by the captain trying to dispose of his to another intending 
passenger! Having completed his victory, and left his enemies all dead 
or in prison, the gallant Captain of the port had gone back to Cobija, 
whence he had been so ruthlessly disturbed. There must be a great 
deal of mutual affection among the simple inhabitants of Tocapilla, for 
the deputy who brought us the two prisoners embraced them fondly as 
he said good-bye to the ship, and we found the flag at half-mast high 
was a delicate compliment to the memory of the rebellious colonel who 
had been shot dead in the early morning.” 

From here to Callao (where the guano stories naturally excited 
our travellers’ amazement), thence to Lima and Panama, and so 
to San Francisco, the journey was uneventful. We are tempted 
to give Mr. Hinchliff’s account of ‘‘ Frisco,” because it is so much 
more favourable than that of many travellers, but we must for- 
bear. Of the Golden Gate, with its porpoises and sea-lions dis- 
porting themselves for the amusement of the Cliff House and its 
visitors, and specially protected by the State; of the forest trees 
and gorgeous flowering shrubs ; of the Berkley University, perfectly 
new—of which Mr. Hinchliff somewhat queerly says, it ‘is built 
on the solid principle, and long may it remain so!”—of these 
we have not time to speak. We have a most interesting account 
of the Chinese “quarter” of the town and the singular ways and 
notions of the Celestials. A propos of their importing their wives 
from the old country, the price varying according to the scale of 
beauty of the bride, there is a good “story that one of them was 
being laughed at for the unusual ugliness of her who came out to 
be his partner for life, but he answered, ‘ Never you mind, hand- 
some wife cost too muchee money, and kick up dam bobbery all 
the time too.’” That ‘heathen Chinee” had crystallised, so to 
say, much of the philosophy of married life all the world over, 


into one crisp sentence. 


It goes without saying that so competent a botanist and 80 | 


keen an observer of nature should overflow with wonder and 











seem to be on more familiar ground. Everywhere Mr. Hinchliff 
carried the same intelligent and instructed eye for the glories of 
nature, and the same appreciation of the beautiful; nor do these 
powers of his appear, as is sometimes the case, to have become 
blunted by the very extravagance and sheer prodigality of natural 
wonders and beauties. Of course, the journey had its seamy side, 
every journey has, but Mr. Hinchliff can speak in the last page of 
his volume of his 36,000 miles of ocean, besides his terrestrial 
wanderings, being accomplished without the smallest accident, 
sickness, or misadventure. He forgets his stories of *‘ poisoned 
oaks,” ‘ nasty neighbours,” “ fighting scorpions ” (we had marked 
these for extraction), and that most horrible spider,—*‘ the beast 
was black, with a body about an inch in diameter, and immensely 
long, hairy legs, so thick and strong, that when we coaxed him 
under a large tumbler, he kicked inside with such force that we 
thought he would upset it. The monster executed a savage 
dance, kicking out in all directions.” We don't wonder that “a 
touch upon the hairy deceased would cause a poisonous irritation.” 
The bare description of one is enough. With it we take leave 
of Mr. Hinchliff. He has given us one of the most charming and 
unaffected books of travel we have met with for many a day. We 
recommend it without a word of criticism to all our readers. 





TURKEY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Magazines are, as might be expected, full of Turkey, and 
some of them publish really valuable papers. ‘The most im- 
portant of these by far is the account of the relations between 
Austria and Turkey in Fraser, written by an Austrian, and so 
gritty with knowledge as to be in places almost unreadable. 
The writer gives a minute account of the many conflicting 
interests and prepossessions which make the management of 
Turkish affairs so difficult to the Austrian Emperors, and shows 
that while the Slavic populations of the Empire are at one with 
the Serbs, the Magyars, Germans, and Italians detest and dread 
them. ‘The Magyars hate them as hereditary and cruel enemies, 
the German Catholics as men whose success would detach the 
Slavs of Hungary, and so compel the Austrian Catholics to a 
fusion with the German Empire, now at war with the Pope ; and 
the Italians as a race whose success would be fatal to their own 
dream of recovering Dalmatia, and so turning the Adriatic into 
an Italian Lake. The Government is at present, therefore, pro- 
Turkish, but it should be remembered that a large section of the 
army is of different opinions :— 

“ Every army desires war, or at least its officers do ; and the Austrian 
army desires it especially in order to repair the disasters of 1859 and 
1866; added to which is the fact that the officers of the Austrian army 
count more Servians than any other nationality in their ranks. After 
the last revolution only a few sons of the Magyar nobility entered the 
army; the Germans, when commerce and industry began to revive, did 
not show the same zeal as in former times to embrace a military career ; 
and the nobility of the German Empire, since 1848, no longer flock to 
the Austrian army as they once did. On the other hand, the Greazers 
were bound to life-long military service; any among them who showed 
talent at school were sent to the Military Academy, and later were ap- 
pointed officers. Almost half the Austrian Generals are Servians, and 
five out of the eight General-Commandants belong to that nation. The 
most important of these five are Lieutenant Field-Marshal Maroichich 
in Vienna, Mollinary at Agram, and above all, Rodich at Zara, who for 
the last year has been constantly heard of abroad, and is decidedly 
destined to play an important part in the history of Austria. ‘ Pos- 
terity,’ as Byron said of Grillparzer, Austria’s greatest poet, ‘ must learn 
to pronounce his name.’ Rodich won his spurs under Ban Jellachich 
in the civil war against Hungary, and in 1866 commanded the fifth 
army corps near Custozza, and contributed greatly to the victory. In 
everything a Servian and Austrian at the same time, he longs for the 
moment when he can play the part of Jellachich, to conquer the Mag- 
yars and destroy constitutionalism in both halves of the Empire. As a 
preparation to it, the increase of the Austrian Sclaves is the first step, 
and thus General Rodich is the father and protector of the insurrection.” 


That passage is of immense importance, particularly when it is 
remembered that the Austrian reigning family has a bitter re- 


delight at the matchless splendours of the Yosemité Valley. But} oojjection of its long contest with the Magyars, and a grateful 
Mr. Hincheliff is an accomplished critic of such sights, and we once of the deep affection borne to it by its Slav sub- 
quote the following estimate as having value, coming from one | jects, and that the hatred of a ‘Grenzer,” or military colonist, 
well qualified to speak :— for a Turk is a nearly ineradicable passion, bred into the very blood 

“The Yosemité scenery is grand, and even sublime, but it is not of the frontier-men by centuries of war and outrage. The influ- 


beautiful in the picturesque style of Switzerland. Many people ask | ence of the Army may outweigh that of the Magyars, who are at 


what the valley and its mountains look like as compared with tho Alps. | op dalla walle i - 
I can only say it is impossible to compare them at all. The Sriniine | present the source of all anti-Servian feeling in Austria. There is 


of the Yosemité are stupendous, and the solemn seclusion of the valley | also in Fraser a second paper, by Mr. Sneyd, on “The Koran v. 
enclosed by them, its solemn, mirror-like river, its unequalled water- | Tyykish Reform,” showing the absolute incompatibility of the 


falls, are impressive to a degree bordering on a sensation of awful | ,, ke a aal 
grandeur; the deficiency is in colour and form. The colouring is cold, Koran with any scheme of government such as Englishmen expect 
and the inherent faults of granite as an element of scenery are seen to, from Turkish ‘‘ Reforms.” Another good paper is the one in the 


the utmost on the grandest scale.” | Contemporary on “Turkey,” by Mr. Arthur Arnold, who has 
Here we must pause, not that the visits to Japan and China travelled in the disturbed regions, and who paints strongly the 
were less entertaining than those to other places, but because we unchangeable character which Mahommedanism has impressed 
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upon all Mahommedan Governments, He underrates, we think, 
the merit of that creed in countries where all are Mahommedan 
alike, but his paper will bring home to Englishmen the two facts 
they are apt to forget, that Mahommed made persecution a service 
to the Lord, and that the faith is incapable of adaptation. We 
quote from his paper a suggestive little story, for which he per- 
sonally vouches :— 

“In the present year, an Armenian Christian of rank postponed his 
visit to a royal personage on account of wet weather. I asked him what 
connection the humidity of the atmosphere had with his intention, and he 
said that non-Mussulmans were not welcome, the tradition lasting from 
the times when they were forbidden to walk the streets in wet weather, in 
order that Islam might avoid the superior power of contamination which 
their garments acquired by moisture, being not yet quite forgotten.” 


We quote also, for the information of our readers, Mr. Arnold’s 
quotation from a speech by Lord Derby in 1868 :— 2 


“ Trouble is gathering in Turkey. It may come quickly, or it may 

be deferred for years; but come it probably will. Now that is a state 
of things to which we ought not to shut our eyes, Fifteen years ago 
we refused to see in time what was then obviously impending, and the 
result was that to everybody's dissatisfaction we drifted (it was a very 
happy phrase) into the Crimean War. I do not think that the dangers 
which threaten the Turkish Empire arise from the same cause now as 
then. It is rather internal than external peril by which that empire is 
threatened. No foreign alliance, no European guarantee; can protect a 
Government against financial collapse or against rebellion in its own 
provinces, In these matters.every country must be left to work out 
its own destiny. But it does not the less follow that the weakness of a 
great State is a misfortune to all the world, and a misfortune, I think, 
even to those races which do not and cannot sympathise very warmly 
with its own. An indifferent Government is better thannone. And if 
I could venture to hope that any words of mine, whether uttered here 
or elsewhere, would reach those Uhristian populations of the East, with 
whom I sincerely sympathise, I should say to them, ‘ Your aspirations 
may be natural, but remember this—that anarchy is not progress, and 
that it is not wise to pull down that for which you have not provided 
any substitute.’ ” 
The subsequent paper by Mr. Grant Duff on ‘The Pulse of 
Europe ” also deals with the Eastern Question, his main ideas 
being that we must not let Russia have Constantinople; that 
Turkey, as she is, guards Constantinople; but that her rule 
demands changes upon which the British Government and 
people are as yet incompetent to decide. They have not 
information enough, and should gain it by creating a sort of 
Council of Experts at the Foreign Office to inform the Foreign 
Secretary, and by enabling the Ambassador at Constantinople 
to keep intelligent spies—no, that is discourteous, intelligent 
agents—in different divisions of the Empire. The latter is sound 
advice, and some day or other we shall regret our penny wisdom 
in the matter of that Embassy, which wants the ablest man pro- 
curable at its head, and at least twenty skilled subordinates, 
either Englishmen, or devoted to Great Britain, in the different 
divisions of the Empire. The Cornhill paper, ‘‘The Herze- 
govinian Insurgents,” by a lady, is somewhat thin, and wanting 
in novelty, but a passage or two are of immediate interest. The 
lady saw Prince Nikita :— 

“Tt was like a scene out of a mediwval romance. The Prince and 

all his ‘ Perianikes,’ or body-guard, were in their beautiful national 
dress, the Prince being distinguished from his retainers by a light- 
blue mantle thrown over his shoulders. All of them—and they num- 
bered a hundred—were splendid-looking fellows, but none of them sur- 
passed their chief. He was aman of about thirty-five, six feet four in 
height, and acknowledged as the strongest and most muscular person in 
his dominions, whieh is saying a great deal. His face was open and 
frank, and usually wore a very sweet smile, which conferred on it a look 
of singular gentleness. ‘E bello, il nostro principe ?—eh?’ said our 
guide, in broken Italian, and we certainly agreed with him...... 
Prince Nicholas talks French with perfect fluency. He spent two years 
in France, and ‘all those two years I sighed to be back in Montenegro,’ 
he said, adding, ‘We Montenegrins suffer dreadfully from home-sick- 
ness when we are away. There is no pleasure in the world to me like 
hunting the chamois or the deer on my native hills, and feeling that I 
am amongst my own people,’” 
She went, moreover, into the insurgent camp, and noticed at 
least one difference between the Turk and the insurgent, the 
extraordinary abstinence of the latter. The Herzegovinians are 
careless about meat :— 


“* Garibaldi offered to send us up some volunteers,’ he said, ‘ but | 


they were no good at all. They required meat every second day, 
whereas our men would march from here to Belgrade on a little maize 
bread.’ There is no doubt about it, this is one of the great secrets of 
their success, and of the strength of the insurrection. The Turkish 
troops die right and left of the privations they have to undergo in this 
wild country, whereas the Herzegovinians and Montenegrins, who think 
nothing of walking fifteen miles for a drink of water, and back again, 
seem to thrive better for the hardships they suffer.” 


Maenillan avoids Turkey, but Blackwood has a very singular 
paper, which may be of importance if, as is possible, it is in 
any way an expression of Lord Derby’s inner feeling. The 
writer holds it to be essential to the interests of England 
that the Sultan should hold Constantinople and command 


the Bosphorus, but believes it to be equally important that the 
British should ensure the decent government which, he reiterates 
again and again, the Turks cannot give :— 

“Tf the paramount claims of the Christian inhabitants of Turkey 
can be enforced in no other way, we hope that the influence of the 
English Government and opinion will be thrown into the scale in 
favour of autonomy, the erection of these insurgent, and discontented, 
and ill-governed provinces into vassal tributary States. It may turn 
out that that is the most remedial measure, the most easy of execution, 
the most permanent pacification. From the first outbreak of the in- 
surrection this scheme has been suggested, and it has grown imfavour 
as time has advanced. If it should be accompanied with t. ure 
which Lord Stratford de Redcliffe recommends in fair 9 tho 
Turkish proprietors, of giving facilities to such of the inhabitants as 
wish for it to sell their houses and Jands and to obtain settlements 
elsewhere, the result would probably be a gradual and voluntary de- 
portation of Mussulmans southward, the diminution of religious and 
race rivalries, so fatal to an autonomous state, and an increasing con- 
traction of the space assigned to the Turks in Europe. It is of no 
importance how far the actual dominions of the Sultan are diminished, 
so Jong as, in alliance with us, he continues to hold Constantinople and 
to command the Bosphorus.” , 
Why a Christian Sultan like Nikita should not be as useful as 
Murad the writer does not explain, but events move so fast that 
he evidently did not expect the rising in the Slav Provinces. 


The Fortnightly, like Macmillan, has no paper upon Turkey, 
but the journal, in its history of the month, sufficiently indicates 
its bias, and asks a question which will have ere long to be asked 
very seriously, and answered very clearly :— 


“The question, however, of the real amount of our interest in keeping 

Russia away from Turkey has never yet been properly discussed. That 
we have such an interest in a superlative degree has hitherto been an 
undemonstrated assumption, one of the superstitions of daily politics. 
If any man chooses to say that Russia could be no more hurtful to us in 
the Mediterranean than France is hurtful there, is it quite clear that he 
could be refuted? If we have a strong fleet, it might be said, how can 
Russia cut us from Egypt? Then, if people began to feel that it 
matters less to us than is commonly supposed whether a Czar or a 
Sultan sits at Constantinople, would it be very difficult to persuade the 
English constituencies that the destinies of the Turkish Empire are of 
no such special interest to ourselves, that we should do right to abandon 
on its account our established policy of non-intervention ? In that case, 
we have no more reason for interfering, beyond the sphere of benevolent 
diplomacy than France has, or than Italy has; and we should all agree 
that neither France nor Italy has any reason at all for interfering. May 
not the Treaty of 1856 and its guarantee be held to have served their 
turn? If our road to India is only secure, what have we to do with 
the integrity of Turkey? Why should we meddle even diplomatically 
in the internal affairs of Turkey, any more than in the internal affairs 
of Kashgar? Why should the Christian provinces not fight for their 
independence, and why should not Russia stimulate and help them, so 
far as England is concerned ?” 
There is a trace of the old idea there that the only alternatives 
are the Sultan and the Czar, but the writer raises, though he 
does not decide, the ultimate moral question whether, even if 
those are the alternatives, we are. justified in preferring the 
Sultan. The farther political question whether we could not 
fight the Czar in Constantinople a great deal more easily than in 
Moscow he does not raise. 

It is a good month for the Magazines, but we have preferred to 
confine ourselves principally to the immediate question of the 
hour. We may, however, notice that Fraser, which has recently 
wanted salt, has many capital papers, the best, and one of the 
best we ever read, being a furious attack upon the present 
management of the Stock Exchange, as the largest gambling-hell 
in the world. The system pursued is mercilessly exposed, a 
little too harshly, perhaps, the writer evidently imagining that the 
enormous profits made by the owners of the building—upwards 
of 100 per cent. per annum—tempt them to foster the entry of 
unqualified dealers. He forgets that security to the amount of 
£1,500 is a check on the entrance of paupers, which, if the 
Exchange were abolished and business done anywhere, would 
be wholly wanting. 

In the Fortnightly, besides Mr. F. Harrison's wonderfully elo- 
quent reply to Mr. Ruskin, who had scolded him in the ‘Fors 
| Clavigera,” and Mr. Leonard Courtney's carefully-reasoned 
apology for Mr. Hare's scheme of popular clcctions, there is a 
‘charming account by Mr. Bagehot of “\Jam Smith as a 


| Person ”:— 
| «The founder of the science of Business was one of the most unbusi- 
nesslike of mankind. He was an awkward Scotch Professor, apparently 
| choked with books and absorbed in abstractions. He was never en- 
| gaged in any sort of trade, and would probably never have made six- 
| pence by any if he had been. His absence of mind was amazing. On 
| one occasion, having to sign his name to an official document, he pro- 
| duced not his own signature, but an elaborate imitation of the signature 
of the person who signed before him; on another, a sentinel on duty 
| having saluted him in military fashion, he astounded and offended the 
| man by acknowledging it with a copy—a very clumsy copy, no doubt— 
| of the same gestures. And Lord Brougham preserves other similar 
traditions, ‘It is related,’ he says, ‘by old people in Edinburgh that 
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while he moved through the Fishmarket in his accustomed attitude— 
that is, with his hands behind his back, and his head in the air—a 
female of the trade exclaimed, taking him for an idiot broken loose, 
“Hech sirs, to see the like o’ him to be aboot. And yet he is weel 
eneugh put on” (dressed). It was often so, too, in society. Once, 
during a dinner at Dalkeith, he broke out in a long lecture on some 
political matters of the day, and was bestowing a variety of severe 
epithets on a statesman, when he suddenly perceived his nearest rela- 
tive sitting opposite, and stopped ; but he was heard to go on muttering, 
“Deil care, Deil care, it’s all true.”’ And these are only specimens of 
a crowd of anecdotes.” 

His knowledge was derived from some experience of Glasgow 
trade, anda three-years’ study of the Continent when accompany- 
ing the young Duke of Buccleuch as travelling tutor ; but his main 
function was to explain—or, as itis now called, to ‘‘ popularise ”— 
the best floating ideas of his time on international business :— 
‘‘ Fortunate in many things, Adam Smith was, above all things, 
fortunate in his age. Commerce had become far larger, far more 
striking, far more world-wide than it ver was before, and it 
needed an effectual explainer. A vigorous Scotchman, with the 
hard-headedness and the abstractions of his country, trained in 
England and familiar with France, was the species of man best 
fitted to explain it, and such a man was Adam Smith.” There is 
another very readable paper in the Cornhill on ‘ International 
Prejudices ;” a final article in Macmillan’s on ‘ The Burial Ques- 
tion,” by Mr. Matthew Arnold, in which he suggests that every- 
body ought to accept a burial service compiled out of the one 
used by the Church of England, and that asilent service ought to 
be admissible; and in Blackwood, one of the most mysterious 
papers we have ever seen. If the author of ‘‘John’s Hero” is 
relating a fact,-it is a very interesting one, though it describes 
nothing but the editing of some essays prepared by an old man, 
who, after they were written and stowed away, had lost the power 
to perfect them ; and if it is a fiction, the writer is no ordinary 
observer, and has command of one of the most subtle of the 
strings of pathos,—the power of awakening pity for the con- 


temptible. 
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The Portfolio, for July. (Seeley and Co.)—By far the most charming 
illustration in the Portfolio this month, indeed, for some months, is, in 
our opinion, the “ Boy Looking at a Dead Bird,” after a drawing, or 
rather a sketch, by the late J. Walker, A.R.A. We hope we have not 
been unconsciously stimulated to this view by the remark in the text, 
«‘ Those who can appreciate the merits of a little sketch like this already 
possess the secret of Walker’s art.” We do not think the secret a very 
close one, in that case. Canaletto is the National-Gallery artist this 
month; the specimen is not very characteristic of his brush, but the 
etching (by M. Gaucherel) is admirable. The other serials are con- 
tinued, and the high excellence of the periodical is maintained. 

Religion and Science, their Relations to each other at the Present Day. 
By Stanley Gibson, B.D. (Longmans.)—Tho author of this work shows 
a tenderness to the alleged phenomena of spiritualism which will 
perhaps be enough to discredit him utterly in the opinion of most men 
of science. Still, when we put together the innumerable stories and 
legends in which such phenomena figure, and then call to mind some 
of Mr. Crookes’s experiments, as given in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science, we can hardly say that he goes too far in suggesting that 
“there must be some unknown principle, either psychical or physical, 
to account for kindred narratives springing up in quarters so remote.” 
The bearing of this remark upon miracles is obvious. The event 
narrated may always be a case of unknown law. Consequently, 
a priori objections to miracles cannot, in Mr. Gibson’s opinion, be a 
fatal bar to belief in them, and ho is, we think, right in saying that 
they are not the objections which have most weight at the present 
day. Certainly one of tho intellectual characteristics of the age is 
to abstain more and more from resting upon a priori grounds, It is 
the searching and scientific criticism of historical evidence which pre- 
sents the most formidable difficulty about the miracles of the Gospel. 
Mr. Gibson is a very candid and reasonable apologist. He is singularly 





free from the ordinary theological prejudices. Christianity, as he under- 
stands it, is perfectly reconcilable with the newest theories of evolution. 
He does not accept the popular views of the doctrino of the atonement, 
or of everlasting punishment. Divine punishment must be correctional. 
The thought of a penal finality, such as that which Milton and Dante 
have depicted, must be felt to be at variance with enlightened ideas of 
God. What Mr. Gibson has to say on this subject strikes us as judicious, 
and as very temperately and reverently expressed. This, indeed, is the 
general tone of his book. On the whole, he regards the argument drawn 
from the testimony of conscience to the truth of Christ's teaching as the 
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most impressive. It exactly meets, he thinks, all the higher and nobler 
sentiment of the modern world. Mr. Gibson owes, as it seems to us, a 
good deal of the best thought in his book to Mr. Maurice, and we have 
little doubt that he would frankly admit this. Some will say that he | 


concedes too much to unbelief, and that he cares too little for definite 
dogma; but he writes on the assumption that men will be less and less 
ready to lean upon mere authority and tradition, as knowledge 
advances. 

Five Weeks in Greece. By James Foster Young. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—An author writing about Greece who disclaims the idea that 
his book contains anything of “original interest to the scholar or arch- 
wxologist ” leaves little for criticism to deal with. Scholars and arch- 
wxologists, however, will be interested in learning that they can travel 
in practical safety throughout the country. If brigandage is not ex- 
tinct, it is dormant. In the Morea it may be considered to have been 
suppressed. In Northern Greece the proximity of the Turkish frontier 
gives facilities for an intermittent pursuit of this occupation. Mr, 
Young, however, seems to have gone everywhere without encountering 
any more dangerous enemies than flies. For the traveller, indeed, Mr, 
Young’s volume, though not professing to give guide-book details, would 
be an excellent companion. Ho gives information and advice of a practical 
character which could not fail to be of use. About the most interesting 
thing which Mr. Young witnessed during his “ five weeks’ tour” wasa 
wedding, celebrated in a village at the foot of Mount Parnassus. The men- 
tion of weddings reminds us of what may be given as the result of his 
observations,—that the women are, as a rule, plain in Eastern Greece, but 
not unfrequently handsome in the interior of Northern Greece and in the 
Morea. Whether any of the people are real Greeks sooms to bea 
doubtful matter. It is interesting to learn that the savagery of the dogs 
is appeased by the same means which Odysseus employed of old,—by 
sitting down before them. 

The Philosophy of Law. (Notes of Lectures delivered during Twonty- 
three Years in the Inner Temple Hall.) By Herbert Broom, LL.D. 
(Maxwell and Son.)—Almost every one will agree with the author of 
this work in thinking that “some familiarity with legal principles, and 
even with law, as applicable to this or that state of facts, is desirable.” 
In the ordinary business of life, occasions continually arise in which a 
prompt decision is necessary, and this cannot very well or very safely 
be arrived at without at least some general knowledge of law. Whena 
client wants professional assistance, he is in a rather helpless and 
ridiculous plight, unless he has something like a definite notion of his 
actual position and of his legal liabilities. Indeed, some popular 
knowledge of law is practically indispensable; we mean a know- 
ledge of some of its leading principles, and this may certainly be 
attained by any person of fairly good education. Law is a science, 
just as much as political economy is a science,—that is to say, 
it may be reduced to first principles. Of course, the application 
of those principles must be infinitely various, and hence come those 
anomalies which have given rise to the proverb, “ Summum jus, summa 
injuria.” But such anomalies are now and then unavoidable, as any one 
who will take the trouble to read this book will perceive. The idea, 
commonly prevalent, that law and common-sense are opposed to each 
other, is as fallacious as it is mischievous. And yet we believe it is apt 
to find favour even with well-educated people. It is really nothing 
better than an ignorant prejudice. Let a person read the chapter in 
this book on the law of crimes, and he will soon see the immense com- 
plexity of the subject. Our law, for instance, holds an act criminal 
which can be said to be done with a criminal intent. This seems quite 
according to reason, yet it occasionally leads to strange results. A man 
may publish something with an ulterior intention of benefiting the 
public, and so far his act may be a meritorious one, and yet he may be 
breaking the law, and find himself condemned for a libel. But it is clear 
that a person must not do what is illegal, because ho thinks, rightly, it 
may be, that he will thus accomplish some counterbalancing, or even 
greater, good. Many a prejudice will be corrected by the roading of 
such a book as this of Mr. Broom’s. 

Vivisection. The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and the Royai Commission. #{Smith and Elder.)—This is a 
volume published by the Society, for the purpose of supplying the 
public with an easily available summary of the question of Vivisection. 
The subject has been so frequently discussed elsewhere in these columns, 
and the opinions of this journal are so well known, that it will not be neces- 
sary to do more here than to describe the contents of the book. These, 
then, are :—“ 1. An Introduction, relating to the opinions and action of 
the Society. 2. Minutes of Mr. Colam’s examination. [It will hardly 
be necessary to remind our readers that Mr. Colam is Secretary to the 
Society.] 3. Documentary evidence presented by the Society. 4. Other 
Evidence—Returns from Medical Schools—Epitomised witnesses’ ex- 
aminations, 5. Report of the Royal Commission. 6. Tabular Digest 
of Evidence.” Those who have not leisure for reading the “ Blue-book” 
will find in this volume a good practical substitute. 

Life Assurer’s Handbook, Edited by George Clifford. (Effingham 
Wilson.)—It is not very creditable to our reputation for thrift as a 
nation, that out of a population of over thirty millions, not half a 
One of the first duties 
that men owe to society is to take precaution that, in the event of pre- 
mature death, their children should not be left destitute, and dependent 
on the charity of others; and where, out of small incomes, it is almost 
impossible to provide any adequate means for their support by any 
amount of thrift and self-abnegation, it is to be wondered at that so fow 
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avail themselves of the advantages offered by our Life Assurance 
Corporations. It may be that the late disastrous failure of the Albert 
and European offices may deter many, and raise a distrust of the system 
generally. A perusal of the preface of this work will show such fears 
to be groundless. There are many public companies, whose solvency is 
undoubted, with enormons amounts of paid-up capital, and large 
incomes, steadily increasing, in which assurers will enjoy benefits which 
could not be obtained by other means, and whose profits they become 
sharers in. We recommend all who intend assuring to peruse this 
book, and learn how to test the security of an office, and the particular 
advantages each can offer. 

Monumental Christianity. By John P. Lundy. (New York: J. W. 
Bouton.)—Mr. Lundy describes his subject as “ The Art and Symbolism 
of the Primitive Church, as witnesses and teachers of the one Catholic 
Faith and Practice.” He has written a learned work, spending on it 
an infinite amount of pains, which have not told as much as they might 
have done, for want of critical sagacity. The most interesting and, as it 
seems to us, the most valuable portion of it, is the comparison drawn 
with elaborate care between the symbolism of Christianity and that of 
other beliefs. Mr. Lundy is not afraid of tracing these resemblances ; 
on the contrary, he finds in them a welcome significance. There is a 
good deal of information on this topic which it would not be easy to 
find collected elsewhere. The plan of the work is, after an introductory 
chapter, and chapters dealing with the subjects of * The Structure of 
Catacombs,” ‘The Necessity and Art-Teaching of the Catacombs,” and 
“The Disciplina Arcani, the Mysteries,” to treat separately of each 
article of the Creed, and to find the testimony to its reception by the 
Church in the monuments of primitive times. Mr. Lundy writes 
generally in a candid and liberal spirit, and it is a pity that he should 
be so ill-advised as to speak in one place of the “proud State Church 
of England” as “neglecting the poor.” This Church has many faults, 
but this is not and never has been one of them. It has never noglected 
the poor, even when it has allied itself with the narrowest views of their 
rights as citizens. This is a remarkably handsome and well got-up 
volume, adorned, too, with an abundance of excellent illustrations. 


Portry.—New Symbols. By Thomas Gordon Hake. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—We do not doubt that the twelve poems which make up Dr. 
Hake’s volume are mutually connected, and have a meaning other than 
that which lies upon the surface. We have observed, indeed, that an 
effort has been made to point out this connection and meaning. We 
prefer, not having leisure or inclination to discover such difficult 
riddles, to take the poems as they stand, asking Dr. Hake, if he will 
write allegories, to furnish a busy world with the interpretation of 
them. And the poems have sufficient beauty and meaning of the more 
obvious kind to arrest attention. That they are disfigured by a pecu- 
liarly modern mannerism is nothing more than we must expect. Of 
this mannerism, “ The tired-out floods o’er boulders swoon” is a char- 
acteristic instance. Classical poets in describing nature contented 
themselves, at most, with a few epithets of colour and the like. 
The newest of the modern delight in attributing to her all human 
emotions and sensations. How a “flood” can “swoon” it is 
difficult to imagine. Does it mean that it fails through drought? The 
execution, again, is marked here and there by a certain want of finish. 
Dr. Hake can work so well, that slovenly rhymes and the like have no 
excuse. The most striking quality of his verse is its imaginativo 
fancy. ‘Michael Angelo,” for instance, while, in its structure, it re- 
minds us of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Strayed Reveller,” presents a series 
of vivid pictures of no little originality. Such, it seems to us, 
are the two following stanzas :— 


“He sees the Fates, o’er-ruling ancient art: 
Nigh, yet afar, like the calm spreading sea 
Whose storm is brewed in heaven, they sit apart, 
Enwrapped in a death wrinkled drapery ; 
And Silence, who, with lifted finger, stays 
The bridled hours that backward seem to slip 
Into the stillness of departed days, 
Which hangs upon the magic of his lips. 


He eees Apollo,—burning at his side 
The unerring shafts—flames in the ether slung, 
That leap against the bow and earthward glide— 
That haughty brow, that arm high-backward flung. 
He gazes at the all-impatient ray, 
Closes his eyes at the thrill imminent: 
A god alone dare speed it on its way— 
With steadfast glance on the far goal intent.” 


¢ The Exile,” a story of a maiden transported from the sunny South to the 
ungenial North, and pining till love comes to solace her for the change, 
shows descriptive power of a different kind. “The Snake-Charmer” is 
another fine poem.——Otho’s Death- Wager, by Henry Spicer (Henry S. 
King and Oo.), gives in a dramatic form a strange legend, which tells us 
how Otho III. of Germany burnt alive his wife, who had falsely accused 
and so brought to an unjust death one of his knights. This legend the 
author has modified. The passion of the Empress is, if not excused, at 
least accounted for, Mr. Spicer borrowing for the purpose Mr. Tenny- 
son’s treatment of the legend of Guinevere and Lancelot. The intimacy 
brought about by the journey when the knight was conducting the 
bride to her husband was the occasion of her unfortunate love, which is 
encouraged by the repulsion which she finds in the too exalted per- 
fections of the great Emperor, and by the discovery that the knight has 
secretly married a lady of her Court. But though Mr Spicer’s method 
is not original, it is skilfully employed. He has, indeed, successfully 











surmounted the chief difficulty of his subject. Mary of Arragon is not 
a mere profligate woman. Hor mental struggles are, indeed, finely 
wrought out, The dramatic form is not an easy one for a writer to 
employ, if he wishes to carry the reador along, but Otho’s Death. 
Wager must be counted a success. Tho verse is not unfrequently 
powerful. Here is a fine ending to a scene in which the Empress 
discovers her love, and discovers it in vain: — 


‘“* Be yonder tale thy warning. One surprised 
(Points to the tapestry) 
White Dian, zoneless. If he died that saw 
Corporal perfection, what shalt shou, that seest 
Anaked soul deformed ?" 
—The Golden Journey, by Julia Goddard (Longmans), is a poem in 
which Antwerp, Treves, the Moselle, the Harz, and the Brocken are suc- 
cessively described. The metres are not very happily chosen. Much of the 
poem is written in heroic verse, with irregularly recurring rhymes, some 
lines not rhyming at all, a license quite inadmissible. Nor is the four- 
line stanza of the “ Moselle ”a recognised form of verse. The following 
is a fair specimen :— 
‘Mortal! the world is mine. The palace rears 
*Gainst me no stronger walls than crumbling shed; 
The sunlight at my presence disappears, 
And utter darkness o'er the land I spread, 
The darkness of the heart, that mourns its dead ; 
O mortal! then be Death thy theme to sing, 
Death, stern, victorious, ruler over all ; 


— o’er life a constant funeral pall, 
The ever-conquering and unconquered king.” 


This has been said before, times out of number, and said more 
forcibly. Monacella, by Agnes Stonehewer (Henry S. King and Co.) is 
a poetical tale. The verse is weak, though it is fairly correct. Miss Stone- 
hewer has not learnt the secret of the cadences which make the melody of 
blank verse. The tale is not remarkably interesting. Monacedla is a credit- 
able literary exercise, but nothing more. Lhe Queen of the Fairies, a 
Village Story, and other Poems, by Violet Fane (Chapman and Hall), has 
the merit of dealing with a subject taken from actual human life. Thestory 
is an ordinary one enough, and the verse in which it is told litte more than 
prose metrically disposed. It will, however, be found readable, and its tone 
and purpose distinctly deserve commendation. Village Verses, by 
Guy Roslyn (Moxon), come commended to us by the fact that they have 
appeared in Sunday magazines of more or less repute, as well as by 
very approving criticisms from some of our contemporaries. To us 
they smell much more of the city than the village. Let any one put 
them side by side with Mr. Barnes’s genuinely rural poems, and he will 
see what they are really worth. We take a specimen, almost at 
random :— 











“ When early blossoms dot the dell 
With gold and white of crimson lip, 
And hedges, bright with many a bell, 
Green tassels in the water dip, 
Young love is strong, and who can tell 
The joy of lovers loving well ? 


Is there any reality about this bit of “nature”? or in this, which we 


take from the same poem ? :— 
“In the lane the cowslip swells, 
Boughs are amorous of the streams ; 
Under branching lilac-bells 
Lovers dream delicious dreams.” 


“Dusk,” it must be allowed, is a little better. Here is a stanza that 
has a genuine ring, though the second line is nonsense :— 


“ Stars come to full light one by one, 
Between wet leaves along the lanes; 
He sees them as he walks, but none 
Cheer him like light through cottage-panes.” 


“ Guy Roslyn ” has a facility for verse-writing, but he must work, if he 
is to do anything worth preserving. Poems and Sonnets, by H. 
Greenhough Smith (Samuel Tinsley), modestly ask indulgence for 
faults of taste and judgment. Such indulgence is certainly needed, but 
it will not be ill-bestowed. The writer has a decided power of expres- 
sion, and withal something to express. Here is a sonnet which need 
not fear comparison with much, at least, of what has been written on 


the same theme :— 
“RUTH. 


“T found a space of shade and scented grass, 

A drowsy realm, and lo! beside my head 

Stood Sleep, and looked with calmest eyes and said, 
‘Thy dream be one of Love and Faithfulness !’ 
And then I saw a harvest-season, red 

With mellowness and glory of ripe sheaves, 

And a slow wind stole ever through the leaves, 
Heavy with fume of poppy-blossoms dead, 
Which the noon touched with hot, delicious finger ; 
And there a maiden gathered scattered blades 

Of barley dropping from the careless book, 

With hair that showered about her, and a look 
Modest as hidden eyes in forest glades, 
Of violets nestling where the rain-beams linger.” 
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Proctor (R. A.), Half-Hours with the Tel pe, feap Svo. (Hardwicke) 2/6 
Purdy (W.), The City Life, its Trade and Finance, cr 8v0....... «+... (Low & Co.) 7/6 
Redgrave (R.), Manual of Design, Cr 8VO .......+s+ese0+eee+ (Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Rogers on Elections, ed. by F. O, Wolferstan, cr 8vo. ..(Stevens & Sons) 30/0 
Roslyn (Guy), George Eliot in Derbyshire, Cr 8VO ........0000++0.0+ Ward & k) 4/0 
Saunders (John), Bound to the Wheel, Cr 8V0 .....0..0.++++ +...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Saxby (J. M.), Daala Mist; or, Stories of Shetland, 12mo (Eliot) pM 





Sidgwick (A.), Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, cr 8vo (Rivingtons) 


Spencer (Charles), The Modern Bicycle, 12mo 


1/0 





Taine (H. A.), the Ancient Régime, trans. by J. 


Tilden (W. A.), Introduction to Theoretical and Prac. Chemistry ig 
Up the River from Westminster to Windsor, illustrated (Hardwicke & Bogue) 1/6 


Van Campen (S. R.), The Dutch in the Arctic Seas, 


vol 
Hatt 12mo 


(Warne) 
Durand (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 7 
») 38 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UniTED Kincpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half-Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 

To SUBSCRIBERS IN THE Unrrep Stares.—The Annual Subscription to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 
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1, 8vo.........(Triibner) 12/0 
(Ward & Lock) 2/0 








Verne (Jules), Adventures of Captain I 


RELOAR and SON’S CORK CARPET, the Sanitary Floor- 
Covering —69 LUDGATE HILL, 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, with numerous [Ilustrations, price 





One Shilling. 

THE EXTRA 
HOLIDAY NUMBER 
OF 
BELGRAVIA. 
CONTENTS. 


BRIGHTON OUT OF THE SEASON. By George 
Augustus Sala. 

THE SEVERED HAND. By Frederick Talbot. 
Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 

THE BLUE FEATHER. Illustrated by E.R. Buckman. 

SEBASTIAN. By M. E. Braddon. 

A SUMMER SKETCH. By J. Ashby Sterry. Lllus- 
trated by F. S. Walker. 

KNOWN AT LAST. By Philip B. Marston. 

BY A LEAP. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

THE LIFE BRIGADE. By Minnie Mackay. 
trated by J. W. MacIntyre. 

VARANI; OR, ST. PETER'S DAY AT 

ELLUNO. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 

THE RECTOR'S SECOND DAUGHTER. Illustrated 
by M. Fitzgerald. 

LITTLE MISS BROWN. Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 


Illas- 





Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. 
No. 117, for JULY. 


CONTENTS. 

CHARLES READE’S GOOD STORIES OF MAN 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. II. A Special 
Constable. Illustrated by Percy Macquoid. 

A SONG IN SEASON. By Algernon Charles Swin- 


burne. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. Chaps. X!X.- 
XXII. By M. E. Braddon. Illustrated by H. 


French. 

AMONG THE SEA-TROUT. By A. Wentworth Powell. 

THE NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and 
Philosophy in an English Country House. 
Chapter IV. 

MAY AND DECEMBER. By B. M. Ranking. Illus- 
trated by C. Cattermole. 

FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. By E. Lynn Linton. 


Chaps, I.-III. 

GOLDSMITH'S DESERTED VILLAGE. By J. 
O'Byrne Croke. 

JULIET. By Mrs. H. Lovett-Cameron. Chaps. VII.-IX. 
Illustrated by Valentine Bromley. 





Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Lilustrations, 18s. 
From PALL MALL to the PUNJAUB; 
or, with the PRINCE in INDIA. By J. Drew 
Gay, Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
MARK TWAIN'S NEW NOVEL. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. 


By Mark TWAIN. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 


The GREAT DIVIDE: a Narrative of 
Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer 
of 1874. By the Karl of DUNRAVEN. Second 
Edition, revised. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and Coloured Illustrations, 18s. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 
Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 


or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS: 
a Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, Author of 
“ Patricia Kemball,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


Mr. DORILLION: a Novel. By Jean 


MippLeMass, Author of “ Wild Georgie,” “ Lil,” &c. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


MINSTERBOROUGH: a Tale of 
Lon Life. By Humpury Sanpwirts, C.B., 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The DEMOCRACY: a Novel, By 


WHYTE THORNE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FIRESIDE STUDIES. By Henry 


KINGSLEY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, price 9s. 


JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN: a 
Dramatic Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an 
Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SWINBURNE. 


Dr. LEE’S LIFE of HAWKER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Photographic Portrait and 
Illustrations, 12s. 


MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER, sometime Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK GeORGE Leg, D.C.L. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OSSALL SCHOOL —Ten Entrance 
Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 
peted for on September 26. Ages, under 15} and 14}. 
Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen's, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Roasall School, Fleetwood. 





TRAVELLING TUTORSHIP. — A 

Cambridge Graduate, with First-class Honours, 
formerly Scholar of his College and formerly Master 
in a large public-school, M.A., Barrister at-Law, 
Fellow of the Geological, Chemical, and Zoological 
Societies of London, &c., and thoroughly familiar with 
the Continent, desires a TRAVELLING TUTORSHIP 
for the next Two Months, or longer.—Address, 
“F.G.S.," care of Mr. Cockhead, Bookseller, Norfolk 
Terrace, Bayswater. 


EADING SCHOOL.—An Examina- 
tion will be held on Thursday, July 27, for FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable in one of the 
School Houses, Two of £50 a year, and Two of £30. 
They wil! be open to all boys under sixteen years of 
age, but more elementary papers will be given to boys 
under fourteen; and age will be taken into considera- 
tion in the Election. Candidates may offer either 
Classics or Mathematics as their special subject.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from Rey. Dr 


STOKOE, Reading. 
MHE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
An Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th 
for TWO SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and 
£40 respectively. The subjects will be the same as for 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination at the 
London University (see University Calendar). 
Also, on SEPTEMBER 28th, for TWO BUXTON 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20 respectively, in 
the subjects of the Preliminary Examination, as regu- 
lated by the Genera! Council of Medica! Education and 
Registration. 
Intending Candidates must send in their Names not 
later than September 20th, 
Particulars may be ascertained on application to the 











in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zembla. By JAmEs LAMONT. 


Secretary, at the Medical College, Turner Streot, Mile 


OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OYLE COLLEGE, 
LONDONDERRY. 
Founded 1617. 
Scholarship Examination, August 8. Terms, 48 and 
50 Guineas. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
1 WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


i Widow of an Hanoverian Officer, 

intending to be in London in July, wishes to 
meet with some Ladies to return with her to study 
German, Painting, Music, Singing, &c. The — 
references can be given.—For terms, apply to 
KUNTZE, 2 Wiesenstrasse, Hanover. 


LANDUDNO, NORTH WALES.— 

ASHBY-HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

for Twenty Boys under Fourteen Years of Age. 

Head Master, vy. S. LATHAM, M.A., uel 

College, Cambridge. Admission between the ages of 

eight and thirteen. Three terms in the year. £3048 
term. Fall p tus on applicati 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assi Math tical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


ILL SIDE, GODALMING, 
SURREY.—Preparatory School for boys from 8 
— of age to 14, in preparation for the Public Schools. 
EAD MASTER, ARTHUR M. Curtis, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and for 15 years 
senior Assistant-Master in Sherborne School.—Terms, 
100 Guineas. Address, until August 15, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 


EATH-BROW SCHOOL, 


Hampstead. 

The School was instituted ten years ago, in the hope 
of supplying @ good education to Boys unable to attend 
Public Schools. The scheme of work leads up to 
Matriculation at the University of London. 

The present Term will end on JULY 26. The new 
Session will beginon SEPTEMBER 20. 

A Prospectus will be forwarded on application to 
Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 




















in v 














UNDLESCHOOL, N exthemptonshive, 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THe Grocers’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
on: the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 G Jo 
The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 

A to the Head Master, Rev. H. ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLAR- 

SHIP, worth 45 guineas per annum, tenable at 
the School for three years, open to boys who were 
under 16, but not under 14, on January Ist, will be 
awarded July 15th. Examination on Thursday and 
Friday, 13th and 14th. Candidates can be enter- 
tained during their stay—Apply to the HEAD MASTER 
up to July 10th. 


© BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 

PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outd dation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be geen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. P 
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\KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT of HEAD MASTER. 

The Governors, being about to appoint a HEAD 
MASTER, invite Candidates to send in Testimonials. 

The Head Master must be a graduate of some 
University within the British Empire. He is not re- 
quired to be in Holy Orders. 7 

The Ancient Grammar School of Skipton-in-Craven 
has been recently reconstituted by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners as a Second-Grade School. 

The Governors are just completing new school- 
rooms, a Head Master's house, and a hostel in con- 
nection with it. . Z 

Testimonials (of which 15 copies in print or legible 
handwriting are required) must be addressed not later 
than August Ist to the Clerk to the Governors, from 
whom a copy of the scheme and further particulars can 
be obtained, on transmission of six penny postage 
stamps. ; 

JOHN HEELIS, Solicitor, Skipton, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
Skipton, July 4th, 1876. 


NDIA OFFICE, 28taH MAY, 1876.— 
By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, not fewer than four young men will be 
selected in November next, to be trained and educated 
for the Forest Service of India. 

The course of training and instruction in Forestry 
and cognate sciences in France lasts fortwo years and 
a half previous to the departure of the students for 
India at the end of 1878, and the Secretary of State 
will contribute, at the rate of £50 half-yearly, towards 
the expenses of the training of such candidates as are 
favourably reported on by their instructors. In addi- 
tion to this, some weeks must be passed under a 
Forester in Scotland. 

The salary will be at first £300 a year, and the 
salaries of the appointments in the three Presidencies 
range between that sum and £1,900 a year. 

Applicants must be natural-born British subjects, 
above 17 and under 21 years of age, and unmarried. 

Persons intending to become Candidates should at 
once apply for the particulars of these appointments 
to the Assistant-Secretary, Revenue Department, India 
Office, Westminster, as the testimonials and certificates 
required must be sent to the India Office before the 
13th of October next. L. MALLET. 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

WANTED, as fellow-pupils to an intelligent 
and very amiable little girl of 11 years, ONE or TWO 
LITTLE GIRLS, of about the same age, in a school 
where the other pupilsare older. French and German 
spoken by the Principal. First-rate teachers. Terms, 
90 guineas. Unexceptionabie references given and 
required before entering into treaty. — Address, 
“A. B.,” Miss Frost, 3 Albert Terrace, Finchley. 


I got HEATH.—To be LET 

(Furnished), forthe SUMMER MONTHS, or for 
a longer period, an OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, with 
Garden. Three Sitting-rooms, Six Bed-rooms, and 
Dressing-room. Gas, water, excellent drainage.— 
Apply to Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 











HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 

from Nine till Seyen. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Lh he of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk, 
Admission, Is. Catalogues, 6d. 

Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 

rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 

able d'hote daily. 

Tariff on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
Devon. 














LENGARRIF F. — Magnificent 

FT scenery, mountain and sea air, boating, bathing, 
fishing. The ECCLES HOTEL is situated on the 
harbour. The new Coffee-room is one of the finest 
in Europe. The telegraph office and pier adjoin the 
hotel. Five miles of walks through the pleasure- 
grounds. Recommended by eminent physicians as a 
health-resort. 


REAL SUMMER DELICACY.— 
ROSE'S LIME-JUICE CORDIAL, mixed with 
water, or as an effervescing drink, in soda or potash, 
cooling and refreshing ; or blended with spirits, it sup- 
lies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustain- 
ng exertion, and extremely wholesome. Sold every- 
where. Purchasers should be careful to order Rose's 
Lime-Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


[™*£Frorps FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


ONSUMPTION, 
A gggt -ape el and WASTING 


DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies are 


P- NCREATIC EMULSION and 








PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine 
prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London; and 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 


LONDON’S FUND. 


—— 


| Ber of 


A Meeting will be held in the Hall 
Mansion House, in aid of this Fund, on Monday, 10th 
July, at 3 p.m. 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the Chair. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

London. 

His Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 

The Lord Claud John Hamilton, M.P. 

The Lord George Francis Hamilton, M.P. 

The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P. 

The Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq., M.P. 

Henry Cecil Raikes, Esq., M.P. 

W. H. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

Philip Twells, Esq., M P. 

And others, are expected to attend. 

The presence of all ladies and gentlemen interested 
in the spiritual condition of the Metropolis is earnestly 
invited. 











URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


Keays ii, WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO., finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED LL WHISKY for purely medi- 
cinal purposes is very great, think it will be satisfac- 
tory to the Public to read the following EXTRACTS of 
the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from the eminent 
Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HASSALL:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 








Vi ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


q RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 








RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—{November, 1874.]} 

OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENOE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “ JOHN 

BURGESS and SON'S.” 

ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 

—W. D.and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 

and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 

in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 

sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 











Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OX FORD ST., LONDON. 





CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUBEN, H.R.H. tae 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGate HILL, Lonpon, E.0.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








Ser eee Ee Se + 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful." —Standard. 

Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

Illustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 

EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 








Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


EAL& SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 








pido, S=>#OoM 
EAL& SON. 
SE aenAns. 
EDDING. 


|: cree FURNITURE. 





| | EAL & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 Illus- 
trations, with prices, sent free 
by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7a 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, 5 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 
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Just published, with Photographic Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


LIFE WITH THE HAMRAN ARABS: 


A SPORTING TOUR OF SOME OFFICERS OF THE GUARDS IN THE 
SOUDAN DURING THE WINTER OF 1874-5. 


By ARTHUR B. R. MYERS, 
Surgeon, Coldstream Guards. 


«A most readable and entertaining account of a sporting expedition......Pure, 
terse, but unsensational English gives the book an indescribable charm. It is 
really a most graphic and fascinating rsp of daring adventure—very pleasant 
reading indeed.”—Daily Telegraph, July 3. 

« Much to amuse and interest..,... Those who wish to try conclusions with a lion, 
or see how quickly a rhinoceros can get over the ground when he means busi- 
ness, can scarcely follow a better guide than Mr. Myers."—Athenzum. 

“ Always more or less exciting...... They tell us just what we want te know, and 
they will be useful guides to future travellers and sportsmen.”"—Saturday Rev 

“A very spirited account of a sporting tour. All men fond of sport will read 
this book with great pleasure and interest."—S/andard. 

« Interesting, curious, and new.”—Scotsman. 

“The book contains much information, and as a narrative of wild adventure 
and sport in the home of the noblest game it is highly interesting and obviously 
reliable.” —A/bdion. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





all Booksellers’, one small vol., 3s 6d. 
BC GUIDE. to DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 
with Vocabulary in Five Languages. * Most useful to the summer 
tourists.".—Times. Favourably reviewed in fifteen leading journals. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster Row, and 112 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
12 St. James’s Square, London. 


orp» LIBRARY, 
Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 
new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
Dissolving Views and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. Marvellous Illu- 
sions by M. Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, Is. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 








Many Copies of each of the following New and Popular Books are in circulation 
at Mudie’s Select Library:—Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by G. O. 
Trevelyan—Memoir of Dr. Norman Macleod—Life of Lord Palmerston, by Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley—Fifty Years of My Life, by the Earl of Albemarle—Margary'’s 
Journey from Shanghae to Bhamo—Gladstone’s Homeric Synchronism—Grote's 
Fragments on Ethical Subjects—The Shores of Lake Aral, by Herbert Wood—The 
Great Divide, by the Earl of Dunraven—Memoir of Earl Spencer, by Sir Denis Le 
Marchant—Travels in Egypt, by C. D. Warner—Five Weeks in Greece, by J. F. 
Young—Through France and Belgium, by W.J. C. Moens—Forty Years in Polynesia, 
by Rev. A. W. Murray—Under the Northern Lights, by J. A. MacGahan—The Cruise 
of H.M.S. ‘ Dwarf’ in the China Seas, by Commander Bax—Stray Studies, by Rev. F. 
R. Green—Myths and Songs from the South Pacific. by W. Wyatt Gill—Lives of 
English Female Artists, by Ellen C. Clayton—The Great Problem, by Rev. G. RB. 
Gleig—Oxford University Sermons, by Canon Mozley—Lectures on Sacerdotalism, 
by Dr. Mellor—Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest, Vol. V.—Life of the 
Rev. R.S. Hawker, of Morwenstow—Memorials of the Rev. David Thomas, of 
Bristol—Life with the Hamran Arabs, by Arthur B. R. Myers—Holidays in Tyrol, 
by Walter White—French Pictures in English Chalk—German Home Life— 
Sketches of the Historic Past of Italy, by Madame Mignaty—Memoir and Journals 
of Commodore Goodenough—Life of Bishop Sumner—Life of Bishop Gray— 
Clouds in the East, by Valentine Baker—Kashmir and Kashgar, by H. W. Bellew 
—Memoir of William Godwin, by C. Kegan Paul—Pearls of the Pacific, by J. W. 
Boddam-Whetham—Coaching Auecdotes, by Lord William Lennox—Letters from 
Russia, by E. J. Reed—Up the Volga, by H. A. Munro Butler-Johnstone—My Cir- 
cular Notes, by J. R. Campbell—Our Social Relationships, by Rev, W. Braden— 
Aims of the Artizan Class, by W. R. Greg—Ceylon, by an Officer of the Ceylon 
Rifles—Autobiography of Karl von Kloden—History of the Midland Railway, by 
F. J. Williams—Homes and Haunts of Luther, by Dr. Stoughton—Hours in a 
Library, by Leslie Stephen, Second Series—Among my Books, by J. R. Lowell, 
Second Series—Studies of Greek Poets, by J. A, Symonds, Second Series—Exotics, 
by George MacDonald—Fireside Studies, by Henry Kingsley—History of the Suez 
Canal, by Percy Fitzgerald—All the Best New Novels, and many other Recent 
Works of General Interest. 





Three 


Revised Lists of the principal Books added to the Library during the a 
redu 


Years and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for je at 
prices are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street, London. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





ONDONand WESTMINSTER BANK. 
—NOTICE is hereby given that a SPECIAL 


PE BRITISH QUARTERLY 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 295, JULY, —-e eae next, 





GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the HEAD OFFICE in LOTHBURY, on Wednesday, 
the 19th day of July next, at One o'clock precisely, for 
the purpose of receiving a half-yearly Report from the 
Directors, and to declare a Dividend. 

3lst May, 1876. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on the Ist July next, and 
will reopen on the 5th July. Proprietors registered in 
the Books of the Company cn the 30th June will be 
entitled to the dividend for the current half-year, on 
the number of shares then standing in their respective 
names. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all ee of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { JOHN J. BROOMFIELD." 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. ALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Austrelia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. 
OSITIVE GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Chief Office—No 34 CANNON Street, LONDON. 











The entire net Premiums invested in Government 
Securities, in trust for Policyholders, 
F. BARROW, Managing Director. 
FFE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 


Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Protits of the Partici- 
pating class. 


Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates, 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 
*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Mid- 
summer should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


(= MILLION STERLING has 
been me as COMPENS. —— for 
EATH AND INJURIE: 
Caused by ra ENTS OF ALL a by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000, 
Annual Income, £200, 0( 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


Apply to the Clerks at _ Railway Stations, the Local 


its, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 fiza ENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








. REVIEW. No. CXXVIL, for JULY, is now 
ready, price 6s. 

CONTENTS:—1. The Illyrian Emperors and their 
Land. 2. The Unseen Universe. 3. The Independence 
and Integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 4. Revolution 
and Catholicism. 5. Drunkenness and Proposed Reme- 
dies. 6, Cycles in Trade. 7. Political Career of Mr. 
Disraeli. 8. Contemporary Literature. 

London: Hoppsr and STouGHToN, 

ow. 


AND - IN - HAND INSURANCE 
IETY. Instituted A.D. 1696. 

The OLpest INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MurvAt Orricg in the Kingdom for both 
FIRg AND LIFB. 

There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are 
DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED, the RETURNS on 
Po.ticies of Five Years’ STANDING and UPWARDS 
being, with few exceptious,— 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium 
of Annual! Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICres as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the 
Premium of Members’ Policies. 

No POLIOY-HOLDER is subject to ANY PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Fund... ... se s+ 
Annual Income... 


27 Paternoster 





~ 627,146. 

oo £225,290. 

B. ‘BLEN KINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters.”"—Professor Mac- 
NAMARA,——“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullna or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKEN, F.R.S. 
——‘‘It tastes more pleasant, while its efficacy equalied 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BauNTON, 
F.R.S.——* According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
waters.”"—Lancet. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and Is 64d, of all 
Chemists. —A wine-glassful a dose. 


EMARKABLE, very _ Remarkable 
Indeed, are the ’ effects of LAMPLOUGHITS 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and O.ring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—A CURE FOR Apscesses, PILES, FISTULA, AND 
Songs OF EVERY Descriprion.—The very satisfactory 
results arising from the use of this invaluable oiatmeat 
when patients have been suffering from any of the 
above disorders, have induced the medical profession 
to introduce it into the hospitals and their private 
practice, and in many instances where the sufferer was 
considered incurable, Holloway’s ointment in con- 
junction wi'h his pills has healed the most desperate 
cases. These medicines are also unequalled for the 
cure of scrofula, a conrvy, and ali diseases of the skin ; 
the cures they effect are not temporary o- imperfect, 
for their purifying powers about a marvellous 
ant most beneficial change in the whole system, and 
ae with renovated powers, to resist future 
attacks of ths same disease. 














GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 

HAYpon’s TABLE-TALK AND CORRESPONDENCE, 

Ranke's History OF ENGLAND. 

Tue COMTE DE PARIS’ CAMPAIGN ON THE POTOMAC, 

Tue LETTERS AND WORKS OF MICHABL ANGELO. 

Ma. SWINBURNE’S “ ERECHTHEUS.” 

Tue RasPot STATES OF INDIA. 

Two CHANCELLORS, By Julian Klacko. 

Moressy's New GUINEA AND POLYNESIA, 

10. Str D. LEMARCHANT'S Memorr OF LoRD ALTHORP. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. Ediuburgh: A. and 

OC. BLACK. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 283, will be PUBLISHED on SATURDAY, 


JULY 15th. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Lord MACAULAY. 
2. ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
3. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
4. THe ORKNEYS AND RupgE STONE MONUMENTS. 
5. TICKNOR'S MEMOTRS. 
6, MODERN PHILOSOPHERS ON THE PROBABLE AGE OF 
THE WORLD. 

7. Soura-Sea ISLAND MYTHOLOGY. 
8. SoctAL RELATIONS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
9. Tue Cost OF THe NAVY. 

*,* Nos. 279 and 280 contain the GENERAL INDEX 
to Volumes 122 to 139 of the QUARTeRLY REVIEW. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


on NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
ready, price 1s, 4s 6d per annum, 


t free. 
pie CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Scrence LEADING UP TO RELIGION, 
2. On THe FurcURe UNITY OF CuristenDOM. A. P, de 


SP PN MH gL 











Lisle 

3. THe GOSPEL ACCORDING TOST. Paut. Prof. Stanley 
Leathes. 

4. MIRACLES AND THE “ CHURCH QUARTERLY Revigew." 

5. THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC zaseee, Rev George 
Henslow, M.A., F.LS., F.G 

6. THE RESURRECTION- BoDY Nor cae NATURAL BopY. 
John Charles Earle, B.A. 

7. Tae OxroxrD MOVEMENT AND INFIDELITY. Editor. 

WILLIAMS and NoxGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
—— WoC. 


PHE CHURCH 7» QUARTERLY 


EVI 
No. IV. will be publiahed on easton July 15, price 6a. 
TENTS. 
1, SCEPTICISM OF THE Day —MATrEaw ARNOLD. 
2. THe ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
3. Bisnor Gray, 
4. LonpD CLARENDON AND THE RESTORATION SéTTLE= 
MENT. 
5. CLASSICAL AND BYZANTINE—ST. PAUL'S AND KEBLB 
CHAPEL. 
MepIAVAL FOLK-LORE—GERVASE OF TILBURY. 
Memoir OF NORMAN MACLBOD, 
Eiont Montus aT THE VATICAN CoUNCIL—Pow- 
PONIO LeTo. 





PUNO 


9. Lorp SANDON'S EDUCATION BILL. Short Notices. 
SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London, 
to whom Annual Subscriptions and for Review 


are requested to be sent. 
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“ One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple Bar.’” —GUARDIAN. 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY. 


THE AMERICAN 


A STORY OF 


ANTHONY 


SENATOR: 


ENGLISH LIFE, 


BY 


TROLLOPE, 


Is now appearing in the 


TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE, 


Which also contains a New Serial Story, 


THE TWO 


DESTINIES, 


BY 


WILKIE 


COLLINS. 


Monthly, at all Booksellers, price One Shilling. 





“ Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar??”—Joux Bvtw. 





V ORKS by HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. 


DEERBROOK: a Tale of English Country 
Life. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harrier 
MARTINEAU. Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 


The HISTORY of BRITISH RULE in INDIA. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

MAD WORLD and its IN- 

HABITANTS. By Junius CHAMBERS, Special 
Correspondent of the New York Herald. 

**The book before us is really an interesting one, and 
reflects considerable credit upon both the ability and 
pluck of its writer.” —Standard. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and 
RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Ready, each Is, 
UGBY SCHOOL. Remarks and 
Judg t of Vice-Ch lor Malins in Dr. Hay- 
man's Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. 
Extracts from Minute Book of Governing Body, with 
Comments. Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. MOXON, 21 Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers. 


CHOOL-PRIZE BOOKS.—The 
Largest, Cheapest, and Choicest selection in 
England, both in leather and cloth bindings, is now 
arranged in the Gallery of our Book Establishment. 
A new and revised list just published, post free. 
BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 

















Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert Watts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Just published, 700 pp., 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
UR MEDICINE-MEN : a Few Hints. 
By H. STRICKLAND CONSTABLE. 
“Hun: LENG and Oo. London: SIMPKIN and Co, 


HE VOTIVE CHURCH, VIENNA.— 

See View in the BUILDER of this Week (4d, or 

by post 44d)—also, An Afternoon at Romsey Abbey— 
Fergusson on Indian Architecture— Baron Grant's 
House— Works in Salisbury Cathedral—The Architect 
and the Pupil—Healthy Habitations— Artistic and 
Sanitary Matters, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 
W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


HE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

—Published under the sanction of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. The Number for JULY 
is now ready, price Hh post free, 

CONTENTS :—The Slave Trade on the Red Sea, as 
recently seen by Two English Travellers.—Report of 
the Royal Commission on Fugitive Slaves.—Petition of 
the Baptist Union of Jamaica to the House of Com- 
mons against Coolie I igrati — Procl tion 
against the Export of Slaves by the Seyyid of Zanzi- 
bar.— The Livingstonian Mission.— The ‘ Peri, a 
labour-vessel, drifting with starved and dying Natives, 
rescued by H.M.S. ‘ Basilisk’ (with Engraving).—Re- 
views : “ Paths into the Slave Preserves of East Africa.” 
—Public Meetings.—Subscriptions and Donations.— 
Emaneipation Day, August 1, 1876. 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.O. 




















FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





CRAMER’S 


PIANETTES. 


FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 
PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


Are charming in tone, agreeable in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading instruments 
everywhere. May be hired on Cramer's Three-Years’ System. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO, 
Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, E.C., London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANE’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELsectTrRo ForKs—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. 
— SPOONS, — 24s to 66s; — 16s to 48s. 
PapieR-MAcHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE STs, from £3 7s to £24. 
Dish OCovers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO ORUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CLOcK8—English, French, and American, 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





FenDERs—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BaTHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 523; 5-do., £6 6s. 

- Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KiTCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, anu Iron. 
TURNERY GOODS, BRUSHES, Mats, &c. 
TooLts—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STRERT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Coaching, with Anecdotes of the 


ROAD. Lord WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. Dedi- 

cated to the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., President, 

and the Members of the Coaching Club. 8vo, 15s, 

“ A clever, amusing, and lively book, which contains, 

in the pleasant guise of anecdote and gossip, much in- 
formation, both valuable and curious.”—T7elegraph, 


Through France and Belgium, 


by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht ‘ Ytene.’ 
By W. J.C. MoENS. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


“ There is much in Mr. Moens's book that is decidedly 
fresh and original.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


¢ Snares, By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 
vols, 


“This novel shows great knowledge of human 
nature. The interest goes on growing to the end. 
Phoebe is excellently drawn."—Times, June 21. 

“A very delightful novel, fuller than usual of Mrs, 
Oliphant’s special powers.” —Spectator. 


As Long as She Lived. By F. 


W. Rosinson, Author of “Grandmother's 
Money,” &c. 38 vols. 


“* As Long as She Lived’ cannot fail to be read with 
pleasure. Taking story, style, the skilful manner in 
which the plot is worked out, and the life-like truths 
of the characters, there are few novels in our language 
which may be accorded a higher rank.”—Court Journal. 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 
“In every respect a satisfactory novel.”—Spectator. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


DovugLas. 3 vols, 
“Fall of interest from beginning to end.”—Spectator. 


The Pennant Family. By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 
[July 14. 


This day is published, price 9d. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR REGIMENTS 
TAKING PART IN 
THE MAN@UVRES 
OFA 
CAVALRY DIVISION. 
By Major-General VON SCHMIDT. 
Translated by Major-General WALKER, O.B. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 


THE COMEDY 


OF THE 


NOCTES AMBROSIANG, 


BY 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. 


Crown 8yo, with Portraits of Professor Wilson and 
James Hogg, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 

ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 

READERS. 


EDITED BY THE Rey. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 





SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES: 
This day is published, price 2s 6d. 


Oo VID. 
By the Rev. ALFRED CHUROH, M.A. 


This Series will appear, like the preceding, in 
quarterly volumes, at Half-a-Crown each. It will not 
extend beyond eight or ten such volumes. These 
will include ARISTOTLE, THUCYDIDES, DEMOS- 
THENES, LIVY, LUCRETIUS, OVID, CATULLUS 
(with TIBULLUS and PROPERTIUS), &. ‘he 
volumes on “ Livy” and “Ovid " are now published. 





WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 





Edinburgh and London. 
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TRUBNER AND (60.8 NEW WORKS. 
The DUTCH in the ARCTIC SEAS, 


being a Survey of the North Polar Question, in- 
eluding extended Considerati for the R lof 
Dutch Arctic Research. By SAMUEL RICHALD VAN 
CAMPEN. With a valuable North Polar Map anda 


Appendix Table of Arctic Voyages. 8vo, cloth, 
= saad (Now ready. 


12s. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; or, 
Songs and Stories in the Chiva-English ect. 
With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES G. LELAND, crown 
8vo, pp. viii.-140, cloth, 5s. [Just p 


CHOIX D°OPUSCULES PHILOSO- 
PHIQUES, Historiques, Politiques, et Littéraires, 
de Sylvan Van de Weyer. Precédés lg ang my = 
de l'Editeur. Quatritme Série. Crown 8vo, pp. 366, 
roxburghe, 10s 6d. [Just published. 


The ORIGIN of the STARS, and the 
CAUSES of their MOTIONS and their LIGHT. By 
JAcoB ENNIS, A.M., Principal of the Scientific and 
Classical Institute, Philadelphia, &c, &c. Orown 
8yo, pp. xxxi.-394, cloth, 68. [Now ready. 


An ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICTION- 
ARY of the SPOKEN LANGUAGE. By Ernest 
MAson SATOW. Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation 
at Yedo, and IsHIBASHT MASAKATA, of the Imperial 
Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo, pp. xx.-366, 
cloth, 12s. [Now ready. 


MONOGRAPH of the ASIATIC 
CHIROPTERA, and CATALOGUE of the SPECIES 
of BATS in the COLLECTION of the INDIAN 
MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. By G. E. Dopson, §M.A., 
M.B., F.L.S., &c. 8yo, pp. vili.-228, cloth, 12s. 

(Just published. 


CIVILISED CHRISTIANITY: a 
Reply to * Modern Christianity, a Civilised Heathen- 
ism.” Being some Common-place Reflections on 
Orthodoxy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.- 
238, cloth, 2s 6d. (Just ished. 


The INSTITUTES of GAUTAMA. 
Edited, with an Index of Words, by ADOLF FRIED- 
RICH STENZLER, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the University of Breslau. 8vo, pp. 80, 
cloth, 4s 6d; stitched, 3s 6d. Now ready. 


DATES and DATA rela to RELI- 
GIOUS ANTHROPOLOGY an BIBLICAL 
ARCHAOLOGY (Primeval Period). 8vo, pp. viii.- 
106, cloth, 5s. Part IL, 8vo, pp. 52, stitched in wra) 
per, Is 6d. [Just published. 


HOW toUSE theOPHTHALMOSCOPE: 
being El ry Instructions in Ophthalmoscopy 
adapted to the wants of Students. By EpGar A. 
Browns, Surgeon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, &c. Crown 8vo., pp. 108, with 35 Figures, 
3s 6d. (Vow ready. 

MASTERPIECES of GERMAN 
POETRY. Tianslated in the Measure of the Originals 
by F. H. HeapLey. With Illustrations by Louis 
Wanke. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-120, cloth, 6s. 

(Just published. 

BANNU ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By 
8. 8S. THORNBURN, F.C.S., Settlement Officer of the 
Bannu District. 8vo, pp. x.-480, cloth, 18s. 


[Now ready. 
The DOCTRINE 








of ADDAI, the 


APOSTLE. Now first edited in a complete form > 


Now first collected, in 3 vols., each price 68. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


*,* Each Volume is complete in itself, and sold separately, the first with a Steel Portrait of the Author. 
These Volumes contain the works previously published under the titles of “ Undertones,” “ Idyls and Legends 
of Inverburp,” “ London Poems,” “ Book of Orm,” &c., &c., together with much matter now printed for the 


first time. 





“ We feel the pathos of his trust in that unseen beneficence of which his poetry is designed to be the rever- 
ential vindication...... If Mr. Buchanan dreads the effacement of the Celt in the Greek, he yet cannot always 
divest himself of a perhaps unconscious kinship with Zischylus."—Saturday Review. 

“To our mind, after long knowledge of some of these poems, they seem to us nearl fect of their kind, 
realistic and idealistic alike in the highest sense...... Nor has the voice of dumb, wistful A = in man towards 
something higher—of yearning such as the brute creation seemed to sbow in the Greek period towards the 
human—found as yet any interpreter equal to Mr. Buchanan.”—Spectator. 

“ Few understand like Buchanan how to fathom and interpret the nature of Woman...... That in Buchanan's 
breast the heart of the people beats, that he knows how to feel with the poor and suffering, and has surrounded 
see feelin oa — or oy oe oa of y, are facts which forbid that he should ever 

ome a ‘ Drawing-room Poet,’ a or fine ies. e is so much the surer of our sympathy and o 
admiration."—Die Wdge (Berlin). - Siete 

“ By students of poetry this collected edition of the works of a true t will b 1: 1 
. ee Ty poe! e warmly welcomed and 





London: HENRY §. KING and CO. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, price 30s. 
AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





THE HISTORY OF 
SERVIA AND THE SERVIAN REVOLUTION; 
With a Sketch of the Insurrection in Bosnia. 
Translated from the German of LEOPOLD RANKE. 
To which is added, 
THE SCLAV PROVINCES OF TURKEY. 
From the French of CYPRIEN ROBERT. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, 3s 6d. 





London: G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








the Original Syriac, with an English Tr an 

Notes. By GrorGe Puruurps, D.D., President of 

Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xiv.-106, cloth, 
8 6d. 


The SHE-KING ; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By Dr. JAMES LEGGE, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-432, cloth, 12s, 


The NARRATIVES of the MISSION 
of GEORGE BOGLE, B.C.S., to the TESHU LAMA, 
and of the JOURNEY of THOMAS MANNING to 
LHASA. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, &., b 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B, F.R.S. 8vo, wit! 
Maps and Illustrations, pp. clxi.-314, cloth, 21s. 


The MEDIUM’S BOOK; or, Guide for 
Mediums and for Evocations. Containing the 
Theoretic Teaching of Spirits concerning all kinds of 
Manifestations, the Means of Communication with 
the Invisible World, the Development of Median- 
imity, &c.,&c. By ALLEN Karpec. Translated by 
ANNA BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth, 7s 6d. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 
and White. By the Earl of SourmgesK. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp. x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


MISTAKEN AIMS and ATTAINABLE 
IDEALS of the ARTISAN CLASS. By W.R.Gree. 
Crown 8y0, pp. vi.-332, cloth, 108 6d. 


LOVE'S TRILOGY: a Poem 


THOMAS SINCLAIR, M.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. 150, cloth, 5s. 


KASHMIR AND KASHGHAR: a 
Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy to Kash- 
ghar in 1873-74. By H. W. BELtew, O.S.L Demy 
8vo, pp. xxxii.-420, cloth, 16s. 


The DISTRICT of BAKARGANJ ; its 
History and Statistics. By H. Beveripos, Bos. 
8vo, pp. xx.-460, cloth, 218. 


A SHORT and EASY WAY to WRITE 
ENGLISH as SPOKEN. 

Méthode — et FACILE D'ECRIRE le FRAN- 
CAIS commit on le PARLE. 

KURZE und LEICHTE WEISE DEUTSCH zu 
SCHREIBEN wie man es SPRICHT. 
By J. B. Runpatt, Certificated Member of the 
London Shorthand Writers’ Association. Price 6d 
each. The three post free for 19 stamps. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. 


PUBLISHED ON JUNE 30, PRICE 2s 6d. 





Sir CHARLES YOUNG, Bart., contributes to the NEW QUARTERLY for July 
a complete Novelette; and Miss C. BLACK a complete STORY. 





Major W. W. KNOLLYS contributes a Paper upon “OUR DISASTERS in 
AFFGHANISTAN ;” and Mr. J. W. COMYNS CARR one upon “ The 
ACADEMY and the SALON.” 


Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES writes upon “The SPIRIT of MODERN AGRI- 
CULTURE ;” and Mr. C. ELLIOT BROWNE upon “A WIT of the LAST 
GENERATION.” 








Mr. JOHN LATOUCHE contributes a Paper entitled “ The TOURIST in 
PORTUGAL.” 


The NEW QUARTERLY likewise contains the usual Editorial Article on 
CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM. 





London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 








CASH’S 


KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


JI. & J. CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 
NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
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MAPS OF 
EUROPE, TURKEY, RUSSIA, &c., 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 65 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of EUROPE. 


Coloured and Mounted on linen, in Morocco Oase, £3 13s 6d; or on Roller, 
Varnished, £3; Spring Roller, £6. 

This new Map of Europe shows the Boundaries of all the Independent States, 
@ven thesmallest, and also the subdivisions of the larger Continental States. The 
Railways are accurately and distinctly delineated, and the Lines of Submarine 
Telegraphs inserted. The Southern Shores of the Mediterranean are included, so 
that the Overland Route, as far as Suez, the Egyptian Railway, &c., may be dis- 
tinctly traced. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 46 inches by 42. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the GREATER 


PART of EUROPE: extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and from the 
Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean, distinguishing the Political Divisions, 
Railways, and Principal Roads. Price, full-Coloured in Sheet, £1 1s; Mounted 
on Linen, in Case, £1 5s; or on Roller, Varnished, £1 10s. 








Scale, 150 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 82. 


STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE : 


Showing the Latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, the Submarine Tele- 
graphs, &c, Price, fully Coloured and Mounted on Linen, in Case, 103; or on 
Roller, Varnished, 14s. 








Scale, 140 miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 22. 
GENERAL MAP of EUROPE. By J 
ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 
Also, A SMALL POCKET-MAP, Is. 








Scale, 65 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 50. 


STANFORD’S NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAP 


of EUROPE. Edited by Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., F.RS., &c., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. Price, Mounted 
on Roller, Varnished, 30s. 


This Map shows, by a careful gradation of colours, the varying heights of the 
jand and depths of the water, giving at once an intelligible appreciation of the 
orograpby of Europe. For instance, it is seen at once how a rise in the level of 
the sea of a few hundreds of feet would suffice to inundate the whole northern 
part of Europe; and on the other hand, how the general upheaval of the land for 
@ few hundreds of feet would alter the whole contour of the Continent, connecting 
the British Isles therewith, and annihilating the North Sea and the Baltic. 








Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the 


Archipelago, Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the South Part of Dalmatia. By 
J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 





Scale, 90 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 26. 


RUSSIA and POLAND, including Finland. 


By J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 








Scale, 160 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


RUSSIA.—MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of 


RUSSIA in EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, since the Accession of Peter I. to 
1876. By J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 








Scale, 100 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 15. 


CENTRAL ASIA.—MAP of CENTRAL ASIA, 


Constructed from the latest English and Russian Documents. By JOHN 
ARROWSMITH. With Additions and Corrections to the Present Time. Extend- 
ing from Peshawur, in India, to Orenburg, on the limits of European Russia; 
and from Teheran, in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the frontier of China, including 
all the recent English and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, &c., &c. 
Ooloured Sheet, 3s ; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


—— 
Scale, 55 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


ASIA MINOR, &c., (Turkey in Asia.) —With 


Portions of Persia, the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasian Mountains. By J. 
ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 





(The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JULY. 


OONTENTS. 
HARVBY AND VIVISECTION. By Dr. J. H. Bridges, 
ADAM SMITH AS A PERSON. By Walter Bagehot. 
AUSTRALASIAN DEMOCRACY. By Sir D. Wedderburn. 
REFLECTIONS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By H. H. Statham. 
POLITICAL MACHINERY AND POLITIOAL Lirs. By L. H. Courtney. 
Past AND Present. By Frederic Harrison. 
Some DISPUTED POINTS IN Music. By Edmund Gurney. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, 


and Paneveggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8yo, l4s. 





The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON:’ 700 Miles 


in a 10-ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch Canals and 
the Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and the River Elbe. By OHARLES E. 
Rosinson, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Four Illustrations, drawn 
on Wood by the Author. 


ANGLING IDYLLS. 


Davigs. Crown 8vo. 





By G. CuHRIsTOPHER 
(On Monday. 


TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JULIAN KLAczko. Translated by Mrs. Tart. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 





INDIA in 1875-6. 


The VISIT of the PRINCE of WALES: a 


Chronicle of H.R.H.’s Journeyings in India, Ceylon, Spain, and Portugal. By 
George P, WHEELER, of the Inner Temple, Special Correspondent of the 
“ Central News.” Large crown 8yo. (Jn a Sew days. 





A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES. Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. COLLETT 
SANDARS. With 639 Illustrations. Large demy 8yo, 2l1s. 





OLD TRUTHS in a NEW LIGHT; or, an 


Earnest Endeavour to Reconcile Material Science with Spiritual Science and 
Scripture. By the Countess of CAITHNESS. Demy 8vo, lds. 








The CIVIL SERVICE of the CROWN: its 


Rise and its Constitution. By WILLIAM CHARLES BRYANT. Crown 8vo. 
(Next week. 





NEW NOVELS. 
FASHION and PASSION ; or, Life in Mayfair. 
(Th 


By the Duke DE MEDINA PoMAR. 3 vols. is day. 


The PRIME MINISTER. By ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. (This day. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Annie Tuomas. In 8 vols, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Just published, in 80, price 2s. 
OME and ITALY: a Letter to His Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, EM. By the Right Rev. Monsignor J. L. PATTERSON. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HEINRICH HEINE, POET and PHILOSOPHER. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price 28s. 
HE LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 
HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND, Author of “ Athenais, or the First Orusade.” 
“If Mr. Stigand had done nothing more in the work before us than give Eng- 
lish readers an opportunity of forming some estimate of this extraordinary writer, 
he would have rendered a great service to literature. Much of Heine's peculiar 
flavour must be lost to readers unacquainted with German, but he is so great a 
name in literature that even English readers cannot afford to neglect him. They 
will find in Mr. Stigand’s pages a very full account of Heiue’s life, together with 
extracts from his works sufficiently copious to enable them to judge of their quality 
for themselves. Mr. Stigand is evidently enamoured of his subject, and has 
spared no industry to make his work worthy of it......We have quoted more largely 
than is usual in notices like the present from Heine's own writings, because it is 
impossible to convey an adequate notion of the variety of Heine's gifts, of the 
felicity of his language, of the range of his wit, of the depth of his penetration, and 
of the brilliancy of his imagination, without copious extracts."—TZhe Times, June 29. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 











Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in 8vo, with Portrait and Map, price 10s 6d. 


AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY’S 


JOURNEY from SHANGHAE to BHAMO, and back to MANWYNE. 
Edited from his Journals and Letters, with a Brief Biographical Preface; a 
Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.O.B.; a Steel Portrait en- 
graved by O. H. JEENs, and Route Map. 

“ Augustus Raymond Margary was one of those young men of whom England 
may well be proud. Selected to perform a most responsible and perilous duty, 
he accomplished it with great success...... and traversed vast regions hitherto 
untrodden by Europeans...... To Mr. Margary’s appointment we are indebted 
for this most interesting book.”—7Zimes, June 27. 

“ The publishers of this volume are to be congratulated on the improved 
form in which they have laid before the public the narrative of a blameless 
life and a noble career, and on having secured as editor one who had a per- 
sonal acquaintanceship with Mr. Margary, and who is so well able to appre- 

* ciate both the dangers of his journey and the persistent bravery and tact that 
enabled him to overcome the many difficulties which beset his path.”"— 
Athenzum, 


The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 


ANIMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas, 
as Elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. By ALFRED R. 
WALLACE, Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” &c. With Coloured Maps 
and numerous Illustrations by Zwecker. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. [This day. 

“Mr. Wallace has already registered many claims on the gratitude of natu- 
ralists, present and future. In their interest he has explored the tropics of the 
East and the wildernesses of the West, and has brought home numberless 
novelties, He has written one of the best and most instructive books of natu- 
ralists’ travels ever yet issued. He was, as is well known, the joint-inventor 
with Mr. Darwin of the theory of ‘Natural Selection.’ But beyond all these 
scientific feats—and they are no mean ones—he has accomplished a task that 
will extend his fame even more widely amongst those who love science, as the 
author of the first sound treatise on zoological geography."—Nature. 


The KINEMATICS of MACHINERY: Outlines 


ofa Theory of Machines. By F. REULEAUX. Translated and Edited by A. B. 
W. Kennepy, ©.E., Professor of Civil Engineering, &c., University College, 
London. With 450 Illustrations, medium 8vyo, 21s. [This day. 


SCIENCE PAPERS, chiefly PHARMACO- 


LOGICAL and BOTANICAL. By DANIEL HANBURY, F.RS., F.L.S., Examiner 

of the Pharmaceutical Society, &c. Edited, with Memoir, by Josepn Inca, 

F.L.S., &c. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens, and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
(Jmmediately. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDOLYFFE.” 


The THREE BRIDES. By Cxartotre M. 


YoneeE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. [Next week. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES, 1852-1868. Third Edition, crown 8vo, és. 


CONTENTS:—The Emperor Nicholas—Duchess of Gloucester—Duchess of 
Kent—Joseph Hume— Marquis of Lansdowne— Lord Palmerston — Lord 
Brougham — Bishop Blomfield — Archbishop Whately — Humboldt — Miss 
Mitford — Charlotte Bronté—Samuel Rogers—Henry Hallam — Lord 
Macaulay, &c, 


POEMS by JOHN MOULTRIE. Complete 


Edition. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s each. 


VOL. L—MY BROTHER'S GRAVE, DREAM of LIFE, and other Poems. 
With Memoir by the Rev. Prebendary COLERIDGE. 


VOL. II—LAYS of the ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems. 
Notices of the Rectors of Rugby by M. H. BLoxaM, F.R.A.S, (This 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By J. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured 
Diagram, 18mo, 5s 6d. [New Edition, revised, this day. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS for SCHOOLS and 


FAMILIES. By OBARLOTTE M. YonG#, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Vol. IV. The GOSPEL TIMES. With Comments. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[This day. 


With 
day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, the Fifth and Concluding Volume of 


The HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 


of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.O.L., 
LL.D. The EFFECTS of the CONQUEST. 8vo, 21s. 

Vols. I.-If. The PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the REIGN of EADWARD 
the CONFESSOR. Second Edition. 8vo, 36s. 

Vol. III. The REIGN of HAROLD and the INTERREGNUM. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 21s. 
Vol. 1V. The REIGN of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 8vo, 21s. 


CALENDAR of CLARENDON STATE 


PAPERS preserved in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Vol. III. 1655-1657. 
Edited by the Rev. W. D. MAORAY, M.A., under the direction of the Rev. H. O. 
CoxE, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian. 8vo, 14s. [This day. 


SAKUNTALA: a Sanskrit Drama, in Seven 


Acts. By KALIDASA. The Deva-Nagdri recension of the Text, edited, with 
Literal English Translations of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the 
Metres, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by MONIER WILLIAMS, D.C.L., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo,2ls. [Next week. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MACMILLAN and O0., London, Publishers to the University. 





NEW WORKS. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 295, 


(On Saturday next. 


The 


JULY, 1876. 
CONTENTS. 

1. GROWTH OF THE GERMAN NAVY. 
HAyYDpDoNn’s TABLE-TALK AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
RANKe's HistorY OF ENGLAND. 
THE COMTE DE PARIS'’Ss UAMPAIGN ON THE POTOMAC. 
THe LETTERS AND WORKS OF MICHAEL ANGELO, 
Mr, SWINBURNE'S “ ER&CHTAEUS.” 
Tae RaJpuTt STATES OF INDIA. 
Two CHANCELLORS. By Julian Klaczko. 
. MoresBy'’s NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 
. Sik D. LEMARCHANT'S Memork OF LonD ALTHORP. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


SAGATLAS, By his Nephew, George O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8yo, 
iS. 


PS RPAM Hm go 


ee 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


on FOOT DURING the INSURRECTION, 1875. By A. J. EvANs, B.A., F.S.A. 
With Map and 68 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY: a Narrative 


of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hincuuirr, M.A. F.B.GS., 
President of the Alpine Club, With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. 


Fraser's Magazine.) Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HISTORY of PRUSSIA, from the Earliest 


Times. By Captain W. J. WYATT. Vols. I. and IL, A.D. 700 to A.D. 1525. 
8vo, 36s. 


Dr. LATHAM’S NEW DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, abridged from his Edition of Johnson's English 
Dictionary. Medium 8vo, 24s, (On Saturday next. 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configura- 


tion of its Surface. By EpMUND NgIsON. With 26 Maps and 5 Plates. Medium 
8vo, 31s 6d. 


Miss SEWELL’S POPULAR HISTORY of 


FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. With Eight 
Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VII. Translated by W. L. 
R. CATES. 8yo, 21s. ° 


ZELLER’S PLATO and the OLDER 


ACADEMY. Translated by SARAH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED GOODWIN, 
B.A. Post 8vo, 18s. 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 


Laws of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated by E. 8. 
Bres.y, M.A. 8vo, 21s. 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. Third Edition, enlarged, with numerous Lilustrations 
(14 Figures Coloured). 8vo, 21s. 


(Reprinted from 


Text-Books of Science. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHEMI- 


CAL PHILOSOPHY. By W. A. TiLpgN, D.Sc. Lond. F.C.S. Small 8vo, 
Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 


Prof. ODLING’S 


CHEMISTRY, for the use of Medical Students. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The Rev. J. G. WOOD'S INSECTS at HOME: 


a Popular Account of British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Woodeuts. 8vo, 14s, 


COURSE of PRACTICAL 


Fifth Edition, 71 Woodcuta. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with Maclise’s 


Illustrations, 161 Steel Plates. New Edition. Super royal 8vo, 21s. 


The HISTORY of LANDHOLDING in 


ENGLAND. By Josepu FisHer, F.R.H.S. 8vo, 3s. 


London Series of English Classics. 


POPE, SELECTED POEMS; the Essay on 


Criticism, the Moral Essays, the Dunciad. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendix, by THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT 


GEOGRAPHY. Edited y the Rev. G. Burner, M.A. Uniform with “The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography.” Imperial 4to, or imperial 8vo, 
price 7s 6d, cloth. (Nearly ready. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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THE RUMOUR which has lately appeared in numerous Newspapers that 


we, the PROPRIETORS of the “ SPECIALI TE” SHERRY, 
are Jorming our Business into a Joint Stock Company (Limited) 
is a FABRICATION. We have no idea of accepting the tempt- 
ing overtures we receive to do so, because we are convinced from 
experience that the Wine Trade, to be successful, demands special 
personal supervision by the Principals, whose peculiar knowledge 
and skill, essential alike to the interests of the buyer and seller, 
cannot be deputed to subordinates. Our business, although very 
extensive, is so conducted that an order, from whomsoever and 
however small, receives the same careful attention as if it was the 
only order in hand. Hence satisfaction is afforded to every 
purchaser. A Member of the Firm is now at the Vineyards in 


Spain. 


FELTOE & SONS, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 


12th May, 1876. 
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